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ABSTRACT 

This resource packet presents information on youth 
literacy in three main sections. The first section presents 
statistics on literacy; facts ateut literacy; reading in Indiana 
middle, junior, and senior high schools; and fanny reading. The 
packet's second section contains a bibliography and resources, 
offering a reading and literacy bibliography, and listings of 
organizations concerned about youth literacy, youth literacy 
programs, resource people, ^ricxlicals for adults on youth literacy 
and periodicals that encourage youth to read and write, sources of 
inexpensive materials, audipyisuals, and software programs. The 
packet's third section contains six articles on literacy* (1) "A 
Study of Reading in Indiana Middle, Junior £uk3 Senior High Schools 
Executive summary" (Jack V. Humphrey); (2) "Every Child's Right: 
Literacy" (Anne McGill-Franzen and Richard L. Allington); (3) "Signs 
Encouraging for an upsurge in Reading in America" (George Gallup, Jr, 
and Frank Newport); (4) "Becoming a Nation of ~»»aders: What Parents 
Can Do" (Marilyn R. Brinkley); (5) "Adding Books to a Summer Fun 
List" (Leah M. Lef stein) ; and (6) "The Right Place to Find Children" 
(S. K, List). (SR) 
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STATISTICS ON LITERACY 



ERIC 



FACTS ABOUT... 



LITERACY 

Illiteracy is the inability to read and write. Fimctioiial ilUteracy is the inability to read* write and 
compute well enough to perform everyday tasks such as following directions on a street sign or 
medicine bottle, compl^ng a job application, or reading a bedtime story to a child. 

• 1 1 % of adult Americans cannot read at all. 

• 85% of juvenile offenders are illiterate. 

• 6 of every 10 prison inmates are illiterate. 

• 3/4 of the unemployed do not have the basic reading skills necessary for high-tech jobs. 
Thus, new high-tech jobs will not solve unemployment problems. 

• 1 of 3 mothers receiving Aid to Families with Dependent Children ( AFDC) cannot read. 

• Neariy one-third of all navy recruits are functionally illiterate. 

• 40% of Americans say that they have never read a book. 

• The average male, age 18 and over, watches neariy 29.5 hours of TV per week. The average 
female watches almost 35 hours per week. 

• 1 of every 10 drivers on the highway cannot read the road signs. Their driver's license 
exams were read to them. 

• Children whose parents are functionally illiterate are twice as likely to be functionally 
illiterate. 

• The number of functionally illiterate adults corresponds to the number of people living in 
poverty (roughly 33 million). 



Statistics compiled pom: Michigan Uteracy Inc. do Ubrary of Michigan. P.O. Box 30007. Lansing. Michigan 48409 
and Accent, newleiterjbr the New Jersey Association Jbr Ufelong Uarning. Vol.2. No.2. Summer 19S7. 
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READING IN INDIANA MIDDLE, JUNIOR, AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 



Based on a survey of middle, junior, and senior high schools in Indiana by Jack Humphrey, 
Director, Middle Grades Reading Networlc Questtoiinaircs were sent in the spring of 1991 
to 615 schools; 460 or 74^% responded. Additional information can be found in A STUDY 
OF READING IN INDIANA MIDDLE, JUNIOR, AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, by Jack 
Humphrey. 

When we think of literacy, we usually focus on adults. This survey focuses on reading and 
literacy efforts in Indiana public 4niddle, junior, and senior high schools. Following are some 
of the fmdin^, based on answers given by the schools responding to the survey. 

* Reading teachers in Indiana's middle, junior, and senior high schools spend an average 
of 3.8 hours per year for staff development in reading. This includes workshops, 
seminars, college courses, conferences, and visitations by teachers to other reading 
teacher's classrooms. 



62.1% of the slate's middle, junior, and senior high schools have no planned staff 
development for reading teachers. 

75.5% of schools have no programs that encourage teachers to read. 

An estimated 35,784 students in the 460 »:hools were at least two grade levels below their 
grade placement in reading. Of these, 13,696 (38%) received no special assistance in 
reading. 

Only 31% of Indiana's middle schools require that students lake a course in reading, 
compared to the national average of 71%. 

Students in Indiana's middle, junior, and senior high schools checked out from their media 
centers, an average of .38 books per week during the 1990-91 school year. 

Indiana middle, junior, and senior high school media centers bought an average of .59 
books per student during the 1990-91 school year. At this rate of replacement, collections 
rapidly become dated and of less value to students. 

Two thirds of the schools reported that less than 40% of their students read for pleasure. 

Only one-fifth of the schools have a program that encourages parents to read and discuss 
books with their children. 



Approximately one-fourth of the schools indicated that reading is a low priority. 

Nationally, eighth grade students spend an average of 21.4 hours per week watching 
television but only 1.8 hours per week reading non-school materials. 
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DIMENSIONS 

Family Reading 



More than one-third 
of children ages 3 to 8 are 
read to by fomfly 
members on a dafly basis, 
according to preliminaiy 
data from the 1991 
National Household 
Education Survey. 

The survey, conducted 
for the National Center for 
Education Statistics, 
found that the majority of 
children in that age 
group are read to by a 
parent or sibling several 
times each mcmth or week. 
Only 7 percoit of the children are never read to or are read to infrequently. 

Daily reading activity decreases with the age of the child, the survey found; parents 
reported reading to 33 percent of 1st graders, but only 14 j^rcent of 3rd graders. 

Similarly, television viewing decreases as chfldren advance in school, the survey 
found. Preschoolers averap 3.1 hours a day of watching television or videotapes, 
while those in nursey school or kindergarten average 2.6 and 2.5 hours daily, 
respectively. Children in primary grades watch from 2.2 to 2.3 hours a day. 

A large minority of parents in the surv^, 89 percent, said they set rules on how 
eariy or laite tdevisfon may be watched. But more chfldrm have restrictions on the 
types of ^ows thqr may watch than on the number of hours they may watch. 

Data were collected in Bsbruaiy through AprO during telephone interviews of a 
random sample of 13,892 par^its or guardians. 



Percent of 3- to 8-year-oM CMMren Who are 
Read to, by Frecjpiency 




Never or several 
times per year 

Several times per 
month or per week 

Every day 



0 10 20 30 40 50 60 
Percent 

Souret: NaDonii Ctnter for Education Statistics 
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READING AND LITERACY 

American Association for the Advancemem of Science. Science for all Americans. 
Washington, DC American Association for the Advancement of Science, 1989. Contains 
recommendations from the National Council on Science and Technology Education on what 
information is necessary to know to be literate in science, mathematics and technology. 

Applebee, Arthur N. Learning To Write in onr Nation's School; Instruction and 
Achievement in 1988 at Grades 4, 8, and II, Princeton, NJ: Educational Testing Service, 1990. 
A comprehensive study by the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) evaluating 
the writing skills of 20,000 representative fourth, eighth and twelfth grade students in America. 
Includes reports from teachers. 

Association for Library Service to Children, first Steps to Literacy: Library Programs for 
Parents, Teachers, and Caregivers. Chicago, lU American Library Association, 1990, This 
is an extensive bibliography by the Preschool Services and Parent Education Committee on 
library programs that parents, child care workers, and library stafEs all will find useful. 

Barr, Rebecca, and Barbara Johnson. Teaching Reading in Elementary Classrooms. New 
York, NY: Longman, 199L A guide that will help teachers plan and organize reading 
instruction. The authors encourage parental and community involvement and career-long 
professional development. 

Behm. Mary. 101 Ideas to Help your ChUd Learn to Read and Write. Bloomington, IN: 
ERIC Clearinghouse, 1989. A guide for parents providing numerous suggestions for developing 
a child's reading and writing ability while simultaneously fo^ering a healthy relationship between 
parent and child. 

Binkley, Marilyn R. Becoming a Nation of Readers: What Parents Can Do. 

Washington, IX^ Office of Educational Research and Improvement, 1988. This practical booklet 
provides advice for parents on how to improve the reading skills of young children and how to 
assess school reading programs. 

Calfee, Robert C Indicators of Literacy. Santa Monica, CA: Rand, 1988. Presents a method 
for attaining the necessary level of critical literacy in Uie future and for enhancing the indicators 
with which we measure literacy by Including the views of classroom teachers. 
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Oiall, Jeanne S., Vicid A. Jacobs, and Luke E &ldwin. The Reading Crisis: Why Poor 
ChUdrea FaU Belilnd. ambridge. MA: Harvard University Press, 1990. A look at reading, 
writing, and laogua^ development of at^sk children that encourages the teaching of word 
recognition and decoding in the early grades and language and word meaning in intermediate 
grades. 

Darling, Sharon. The Kenan Trust Family Literacy Project Guideboolc Louisville, KY: 
Kenan Trust Family Literacy Project, 1989. A valuable guide for those interested in 
implementmg a literacy program that focuses on the needs of the parent and child and on 
breaking the intergenerational cycle of illiteracy. 

Davidson. Judith and Robin Pulver. Building Youth Literacy: A Training Curriculum for 
Community Leaden. Orrboro. NO: Center for Early Adolescence. 1991. A working 
cumculum manual designed for community leaders and staff of youth serving agencies. It 
includes strategies and information on designing programs that meet the literacy needs of youth. 

Davidson, Judith. Adolescent Literacy: What Works and Why. New York, NY: Garland, 
1988. An excellem and practical resource providing case studies of successful literacy programs 
as well as analysis as to why they succeed. 

Farr, Roger C. Then and Now: Reading Achievement in Indiana, 1944-45, 197«, and 1986. 
Bloommgton. IN: Qjmer for Reading and Language Studies, 1987. A comparative statistical 
analysis of the reading abilities of sixth and tenth grade students in the state of Indiana. An 
important study for policymakers. 

Greene. Ellin. Books, Babies, and Ubraries: Serving Infonts, Toddlers, Their Parents and 
Caregivers. Chicago, IL: American Library Association, 1991. This practical guide covers child 
development and learning processes, and planning effective programs and services to meet those 
needs. Includes lists of resource organizations, book dealers, and extensive bibliographies. 

Humphrey. Jack. A Study of Reading in Indiana Middle, Junior, and Senior High Schools. 

Indianapolis, IN: Indiana Youth Institute. 1992. A look at literacy and reading in 460 schools 
in Indiana. The author includes information on staff development of reading teachers, students 
in need of special assistance, and parental and community involvement. 

Kirsch. Irwin S. Uteracy: ProfUes of America's Young Adults. Princeton. NJ: National 
Assessment of Educational Progress, 1986. An analytical study of the literacy skills of young 
adults between the ages of twenty-one and twenty-five in America. Numerous statistics provide 
a focus for mtervemion. especially in relation to minority populations and parental education 
levels. 

KozoK Jonathan. IlKterate America. Garden City. NY: Anchor, 1985. One of the more 
powerful accounts of the growing problem of illiteracy in our country. Kozol presents us with 
the truth about illiteracy as well as with hope and ideas for solutions. 
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Langer, Judith A. Learning to Read In our Nation's Sehoob: Instruction and Aeliievefflent 
in 1988 at Grades 4, 8, and 12. Princeton, NJ: Educational Testing Service, 1990. The 
Natiooai Assesanmt of Educational Progress's (NAEP) detailed report on reading skills and 
comprehension among 13,000 American fourth, ei^th and twelfth grade students. Also contains 
input from the teachers. 

UBretto, Ellen V. High/Low Handbook: Kieooraglng Literacy in tlie 1990s. New York, NY: 
R.R. Bowker, 1990. Provides valuable advice and resources for those who work with teenagers 
who lack either the skills or the motivation to read at or above their grade level. 

McLane, Joan Brooks, and Gillian Dowley McNamee. Early Literacy. Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1990. Part of The ]>eveloplng CliUd series, this book includes a 
definition of literacy and writing samples from young children. It also describes ways to help 
preschoolers and kindergarmers sharpen their reading and writing skills in home and school 
settings. 

MuUis, Ina V.S. The Reading Report Card, 1971-88: Trends flrom the Nation's Report 
Card. Princeton, NJ: Educational Testing Service, 1990, An excellent report on the reading 
performance of nine, thirteen and seventeen year old students, as measured in fivt .studies from 
1971-88. Examines these trends in relation to external factors of gender, rauv*. and home 
environment. 

Reading Connection: Teachers and library Media Specialists Working Together. 

Indianapolis, IN: Indiana Department of Education, 1991. A helpful resource packet full of 
practical suggestions for elementary and junior high school teachers interested in promoting 
reading. Includes a recent report on Project REAP (Reading Excitement and Paperbacks project) 
implemented across the state of Indiana. 

Taylor, Denny. Growhig up Literate: Learnhig from Inner-City Families. Portsmouth, NH: 
Heinemann, 1988. A fascinating study of literacy among children growing up in black, urban, 
poor families which proposes the idea that literacy is not correlative to sex, race, economic status 
and setting. 

Willows, Dale M. An Education Consultant's Report: Writing to Read. Toronto, Ont: IBM, 
1986. An alternative to traditional early Language Arts programs that focus on teaching children 
how to read by means of their own writing and at an individualized pace. 
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ORGANfZATiONS CONCERNED ABOUT YOUTH LITERACY 



INDIANA 



FAMILY LITERACY CENTER 

Michael Shemis, Assistmt Director 
2805 E. 10th Street 
Suite 150 , 

Bloomington, IN 47408-2698 
(812) 855-5847 

INDIANA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Betty Johnson^ Manager 

Center for School Improvement and Performance 
Office of School Assistance 
Room 229, State House 
Indianapolis, IN 46204-2798 
(317) 232-9141 

INDIANA LIBRARY FO)ERATION 

Ellen Munds, Project Director 
1500 N. Delaware 
Indianapolis, IN 46202 
(317) 636-6613 

LNDIANA LITERACY COORDINATING COMMITTEE, INC. 

Kathy Zeigler, President 
118 W. Church Street 
Cambridge City, IN 47327 
(317) 529-8010 

INDIANA LITERACY RESOURCE CENTER 

Linda Warner, Executive Director 
Margaret Kennedy, Material Specialist 
17 W. Market Street 
Suite 400 

Indianapolis, IN 46204 
(317) 684-2535 
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INDIANA READING PROFESSORS 

Dr. Linda Snyder, President 
Franklin College 
501 E. Monroe 
Franklin, IN 46131 
(317) 738-8229 

INDIANA STATE READING ASSOCUTION 

(Affiliate of the International Reading Association) 
c/o Dr. Peggy Ransom, Executive Director 
Ball State University 
Teachers College 829 
Muncie, IN 47306 
(317) 285-1861 

INDIANA YOUTH INSTITUTE 

Gail Thomas Strong, Director of Community Sen/ices 
333 N. Alabama Street 
Suite 200 

Indianapolis. IN 46204 
(317) 634-4222 

INDIANAPOLIS STAR St NEWS 

Karen Braeckel, Education Services Manager 
P.O. Box 145 
Indianapolis. Indiana 
(317)633-1240 



OTHER 



AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCUTION 

Young Adult Library Services Association and/or 
Association for Library Service to Children 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago. IL 606U 
(800) 545-2433 

AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION FOUNDATION 

Betty L Sullivan, Director of Education Services 
Ruth Finn, Assistant Director of Education Services 
Box 17407, Dulles Airport 
Washington, D.C. 20041 
(703) 648-1048 
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BARBARA BUSH FOUNDATION FOR FAMILY LITERACY 

Beniia SomerfUid, Executive Director 
1(K)2 Wisconsin Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20007 
(202) 338^006 

CENTER FOR EARLY ADOLESCENCE 

R(M}in Pidver, Acting Director of Youth Literacy Initiatives 

University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 

D'2 Carr Mill Town Center 

Carrboro, NC 27510 

(919)966-1148 

COORS FOUNDATION FOR FAMILY LITERACY 

Celia Sheneman, National Program Manager 
311 10th Street, NH 420 
Golden. CO 80401 
(303) 277-2784 

INTERNATIONAL READING ASSOCIATION 

Wendy Russ, Public Information Associate 
800 Barksdale Road, PO Box 8139 
Newark, DE 19714-8139 
(302) 731-1600 

LITERACY VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA 

Emily Dain, Field Services Officer 
5795 Widewaters Parkway 
Syracuse, NY 13214 
(315) 445-8000 

NATIONAL CENTER FOR FAMILY LITERACY 

Sharon Darling, President 
401 S. 4th Avenue 
Suite 610 

Louisville, KY 40202 
(502) 584-1133 

NATIONAL PTA 

Patricia Pulte, Education Specialist 
700 N. Rush Street 
Chicago, IL 60611-2571 
(312) 787-0977 
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PUSH LITERACY ACTION NOW (PLAN) 

Tony Krollf Executive Director 
1332 G Street S.E. 
Washington, D.C 20003 
(202) 547-8903 

READING IS FUNDAMENTAL, INC. 

Karen Kotchka, Program Specialist 
600 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 
Suite 500 

Smithsonian Institution 
Washington, D.C. 20560 
(202) 287-3220 

3/92 
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YOUTH LITERACY PROGRAMS 



INDIANA 



BUILDING YOUTH LITERACY 

Indiana Youth Institute 

Gail Thomas Strong, Director of Community Services 
333 North Alabama Street, Suite 200 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 
(317) 634-4222 

EARLY LITERACY SKILLS PROJECT (Birth-Age 3) 

Monroe County Public Library 

Ginny Richey, Head of the Chilean's Department 

303 East Kirkwood Avenue 

Bioomington. IN 47408 

(812) 339-2271 

EXCHANGE/INTENSIVE TEACHER PROJECT 

Office of Professional Development 
Indianapolis Public Schools 
Carole Hall, Coordinator 
30 East Walnut Street 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 
(317) 226-3597 

MIDDLE GRADES READING NETWORK 

University ofEvmsville 
Jack Humphrey 
1800 Lincoln Avenue 
EvansvillcIN 47722 
(812) 479-2624 

The programs in this network include: 

• Books for Rural Youth Access 

• BuUding Comprehensive Literacy Learning Supports 

• Marketing Reading in Indiana 

• Opening Doors 

• Parents Sharing Books 

• Reading Excitement and Paperbacks 

• Reading for Real 

• SOAR (Stimulating Opportunities for Adolescents to Read) 

• Student-Operated Paperback Bookshops 

• Teachers Under Cover 
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OPENING DOORS FOR MIDDLE GRADES-READERS 

Indiana Library Federation 
Dr. Martha Brinton 
1500 North Delaware 
Indianapolis, IN 46202 
(317) 636-6613 

READ THE ZOO PROGRAM 

Indianapolis Star & News 

Karen Braeckel, Education Services Manager 

P.O. Box 145 

Indianapolis, IN 46206-0145 
(317) 633-9004 

READING CLINIC 

Delaware County 
Juvenile Detention Center 
920 East Charles Street 
Muncie. IN 47305 
(317) 747-2828 

(Call for information. No walk-Ins permitted) 

STEUBEN COUNTY UTERACV COALITION 

Kathy Bruns^ Executive Director 
403 South Martha, Suite 1 
Angola, IN 46703 
(219) 665-1414 



OTHER 



BEGINNING WITH BOOKS 

The Carnegie Library 
Susan Palumbo 
Homewood Branch 
7101 Hamilton Avenue 
Pittsburgh, PA 15208 
(412) 731-1717 
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FAMILY FOCUS 

American Newspc^r FiMishers Association Foundation 

Betty L, Sullivan, Director of Educational Services 

Ruth Finn, As^stant of Educational Services 

Box 17407, Dulles Airport 

Washington, D.C. 20041 

(703)648-1048 

FAMILY LITERACY PROGRAM 

The Marin County Library 

Kris Brown 

Civic Center 

San Rafael, CA 94903 

(415) 499-6056 

FAMILY LITERACY PROJECT 

Margaret Monsour, Project Director 
Bell Alantic/American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago, IL 60611 
(800) 545-2433 

THE KENAN FAMILY UTERACY PROJECT 

Sharon Darling 

401 S. 4th Avenue. Suite 610 

Louisville, KY 40202 

(502)584-1133 

MOTHEREAD, INC. 

Nancy Gay 
4208 Six Forks Road 
Building Two, Suite 335 
Raleigh. NC 27609 
(919) 781-2088 

THE MOTHER'S READING PROGRAM 

TTie American Reading Council 
Maritza Arrastm 
45 John Street, Suite 908 
New York, NY 10038 
(212) 619-6044 
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PARENT READERS PROGRAM 

NYC Technmsl College 
Ellen Goldmith, EdD. 
300 Jay Street 
Brooklyn, NY 11201 
(718) 260-5389 

PROJECT LEAP 

Cuyahoga County Public Library 
Janice Smuda, Project Leap Librarian 
2111 Snow Road 
Panna, OH 44134-2792 
(216) 398-1800 

READING IS FUNDAMENTAL (RIF) PROGRAM 
Karen Kotchka, Program Specialist 
600 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 
Suite 500 

Smithsonian Institute 
Washington, D.C. 20560 
(202) 287-3220 

TAKE UP READING NOW (TURN) 

PLAN, Inc. 

Janet Bromi 

1332 G Street SE 

Washington, DC 20003 

(202) 547-8903 

3/92 
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RESOURCE PEOPLE 

The following people are included as resource because of their special interests and knowledge 
in the fields of reading and literacy. Please feel free to call them if you have questions about 
youth literacy or ideas to share. 



DANA BURTON 

Youth Services Librarian 
Monroe County Public Library 
303 E. Kiricwood Avenue 
Bloomington, IN 47408 
(812)339-2271 

LINDA CORNWELL 

Consultant, Learning Resources 

Indiana Department of Education 

Center for School Improvement and Performance 

Room 229, State House 

Indianapolis, IN 46204-2798 

(317) 232-9127 

JUDITH DAVIDSON 

Consultant 

408 W. Washington. #42 
Champaign, IL 61820 
(217) 398-6049 

JACK HUMPHREY 

Director, Middle Grades Reading Network 
University of Evansville 
1800 Lincoln Avenue 
Evansville, IN 47722 
(812) 479-2624 

ROBIN PULVER 

Acting Director of Youth Literacy Initiatives 

Center for Early Adolescence 

University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 

D-2 Carr Mill Town Center 

Carrboro, NC 27510 

(919)966-1148 



GAIL THOMAS STRONG 

Director, Community Services 

Indiana Youth Institute 

333 N. Alabama Street, Ste. 200 

Indianapolis, IN 46204 

(317) 634-4222, (800) 343-7080 in Indiana 

STUART SILVERS 

Professor of Education 
Director of the Reading Center 
Jordan Hall, Room 183 
4600 Sunset Avenue 
Indianapolis, IN 46208 
(317) 283-9363 
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PERIODICALS FOR ADULTS ON YOUTH LITERACY 



JOURNAL OF READING. International Reading Association* Inc., Box 8139, Newark, DE 
19714^139. (302) 731-1^. fi^r., $30. Contains practical articles on reading instruction and 
problems at junior high through adult level. 

LANGUAGE ARTS. National Cbuncil of Teachers of English, 1111 Kenyon Road, Urbana, IL 
61801. (217) 328-3870. 8/yr., $30. A journal that emphasizes reading and composition skills for 
the elementary and junior high levels. Contains thoughtful articles that help demonstrate how 
language and literature are important for children to understand themselves and the world around 
tliem. 

READING TEACHER International Reading Association, Inc., 800 Barksdale Road. Box 
8137, Newark, DE 19714-8139. (302) 731-l60a 9/yr., $30. Articles are practical and focus on 
the proce^ of learning to read at iht pre»:hool and elementary school levels. Includes ''how-to" 
articles and reviews of professional books, software, and children's books. 



PERIODICALS THAT ENCOURAGE YOUTH TO READ & WRITE 



BOY'S UFK Boy Scouts of America, 1325 Walnut Hill Lane, P.O. Box 152079, Irving. TX 
75015-2079. l2/yr., $15.60. Distributed by the Boy Scouts of America. This monthly magazine 
is intended for Cub Scouts, Boy Scouts and Bcplorers. It contains a variety of quality 
information on everything from fiction and comi(^ to magic and photography. 

CALLIOPE. Cobblestone Publishing, Inc., 20 Grove Street, Peterborough, NH 03458. 4/yr., 
$13.95. An illustrated specialty magazine on myths, legends, and ancient civilization for 10-17 
year olds. Articles are well written, some illustrations are from rare, out-of-print books. 

CHILDREN'S EXPRESS. Children's Express News Bureau, The Children's Museum of 
Indianapolis, P.O. Box 3000, Indianapolis, IN 46206, weekly. Featured every Monday in The 
Indianapolis Star, the Children's Express has several articles on a chosen topic. A book review 
as well as a survey - "What do you think?" - are often included. All articles are researched and 
written by local youth. 
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COBBLESTONE. Cobblestone Publishing, Inc.. 20 Grove Street, Peterborough, NH 03458. 
12/yr., $18.95. A monAly magazine for 8-14 year olds that covers the history of America. Each 
issue covers one topic that ranges from lighthouse to Harriet Tubman, to jazz, to the U.S. Mint. 
Format includes stories, songs, photographs, articles, biographies, maps, puzzles, poems, and 
cartoons. 

CRICKET. Cams Corporation, 315cFifth Street, Peru. IL 61354. 12/yr., $22.50. Recommended 
for children ages 6-1^ Cricket features articles, stories, crafts, songs, games, and poems, 
including some works from other countries. Internationally known authors and illustrators are 
among the contributors, and children are exposed to many writing styles and artwork. 

CURRENT HEALTH 1. Weekly Reader Corporation, Publication and Subscription Offices, 
4343 Equity Drive, Columbus, OH 43228. 9/yr., $6.50. This periodical is full of valuable 
information on health issues including nutrition, disease, drugs and physical fitness. Written for 
students in the 4th through the 7th grades, the magazine presents the topics in a clear and readily 
understandable manner and includes activities and games as well. 

CURRENT HEALTH 2. Weekly Reader Corporation, Publication and Subscription Offices, 
4343 Equity Drive, Columbus, OH 43228. 9/yr., $6.50. Similar to Current Health I. this journal 
is aimed at students who are in junior and senior high school. Various topics relating to health 
education are covered and a teacher's guide is also available. 

KID SPORTS. K Sports. 1101 Wison Blvd., 18th Floor. Arlington. VA 22091. 6/yr., $9. This 
magazine is a sure hit for youth from six to fourteen years of age who are interested in sports. 
Each issue contains feature articles on sports figures as well as facts and advice on playing 
various sports. 

MERLYN'S PEN. 98 Main Street, East Greenwich, RI 02818. 4/yr., $19.95. Mervln's Pen is 
a magazine of essays, poetry, and short stories by and for young adults, ages 12-18. Many 
pieces are prize winning. 

NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC WORLD. Pat Robbins, National Geographic Society, 17th and 
M Streets, N.W.. Washington, D.C 20036. 12/yr., $12.95. Similar to its parent magazine. 
National Geographic World provides many educational articles of interest to youth in each issue. 
Subjects include nature, art and space; and the photographs are excellent. 

PEANUT BUTTER PRESS. The Indianapolis News, P.O. Box 145, Indianapolis. IN 46206- 
0145. 12/yr. A newspaper written by and for youth in the Indianapolis area. Peanut Butter Pres^ 
contains everything from articles on politics and yo-yos to poetry puzzles. 

RANGER RICK. Gerald Bishop. National Wildlife Federation, 8925 Leesburg Pike, Vienna, 
VA 22184. 12/yr., $15. Intended for an audience of 6-12 year olds, this monthly journal focuses 
on nature. Articles address such topics as animal life and conservation. Puzzles and games are 
included along with the articles to enhance learning and interest. 
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SPORTS aXUSTRATE9 FOR KIDS. Jison McManus. Time Inc. Magazine Co., Time and 
Life Bldg., Rockefeller Center. New York, NY 10020-1393. 12/yr.. $17.95. Like Kid Snorts, this 
magazine include articles on almost every sport Famous athletes and successful youth athletes 
are featured. It is aimed at an audience under the age of fourteen, and older youth will prefer 
the original adult edition. 

STONE SOUP. Qiildren*s Art Foundation, 915 C^ Street, Santa Cruz, CA 95060. 5/yr., 
$19. A magazine by and for children ages 6-13. Includes stories, art, book reviews, and poems. 

3-2-1 CONTACT. Children's Television Workshop. One Lincoln Plaza. New York, NY 10023. 
10/yr., $12.97. A specialty magazine that makes science fun for 8-14 year olds. Contains short 
articles, games» and software reviews. 

ZILLIONS. Consumers Union of United States, Inc., 256 Washington Street, Mount Vernon, 
NY 10553. 6/yr., $13.95. Geared toward 8-14 year olds. Zillions helps teach children to be 
informed consumers. Includes upbeat, entertaining articles on food, clothing, television shows, 
toys, home video games, allowances, movies, and music. 
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Please note: This list is only a sampling of periodicals that will help young 
people improve their reading and writing skills. For other titles, 
please consult a directory of periodicals at your local public library. 
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SOURCES OF INEXPENSIVE PROMOTIONAL MATERIALS 



ALA GRAPHICS 

American Library Association 
50 E. Huron Street 
Qiicago, IL 60611 
(8(K)) 545-2433 

CHH^DREN'S BOOK COUNCIL 
568 Broadway Street 
New York, NY 10012 
(212) 966.1990 

INDL\NA DEPARTMSm* OF EDUCATION 
Center for School Improvement and Performance 
Office of School Assistance 
Room 229, State House 
Indianapolis, IN 46204-2798 
(317) 232-9141 

ORGANIZATION FOR EQUAL EDUCATION OF 
THE SEXES 

808 Union Street 
Brooklyn, New York 11215 
(718) 783-0332 

UPSTART 
P.O. Box 889 
Hagcrstown, MD 21741 
(800) 448-4887 

WONDERSTORMS 

1278 W. Ninth Street 
Qevcland, OH 44113-1067 
(800)321-1147 
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AUDiOVISUAIJS 



FROM THE CRIB TO THE CXASSROOM. Push literacy Action Now (FLAN): Washington, 
D.C, 1990. Inttoduces activities for {^rents and children to learn together. This includes formal 
and informal learning activities with infants, preschool and early schooi-age children. 

LITERATURE, LITERACY, AND LEARNING. Distributed by International Reading 
Association: Newark, DE, 1989. $125 non-members/S99 members. Videotape with 
supplementary text presents new revitalized approach^ to language arts and examines the key 
principles and characteristic of each approach. The tape will prove useful for classroom 
teachers, library media specialists, and school administrators. 

READING RAINBOW. PBS (Oieck local listings for time and channel). 1/2 hour daily 
television program that encourages reading and use of the library. 

READ TO ME. International Reading Association: Newark, DE, 1991. S30 non-members/$20 
members. A 13-minute video developed by the Idaho Literacy Project that introduces parents 
to the importance of reading aloud to their children. Read to Me shows parents how to read to 
their children, how to set aside time to read, and how to select appropriate books. Excellent for 
parent/teacher programs. 

STORYBOUND. Children's Television International: Springfield, VA 1980. Series on 16 
cassettes for $133. Using 16 favorites from children's literature and the excitement of television 
to encourage reading, each Storvbound program ends in a '*cUff-hanger" situation to entice 
youngsters to check out the book to see how the story ends. 

TEACHING READING: STRATEGIES FROM SUCCESSFUL CLASSROOMS. 
Distributed by International Reading Association: Newark, DE, 1991. $200 (sold as a set only). 
A series of six videotapes designed as simulated field experiences for use in college-level 
education courses and in inservice workshops for teachers. Shows successful practices in K-3 
classrooms. 
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SOFTWARE PROGRAMS 



ACCELERATED READER Advantage Learning Systems, Inc., 210 Market Avenue, P.O. Box 
95, Port Edwards, WI 54469-0095, (800) 338^204. Three step reading program. Smdents select 
a title from a list on the database, read the book at their own pace, and then take a computerized 
test over the material. 

BOOKBRAIN. The Oryx Press, An Arizona Corporation, 4041 North Central at Indian School 
Road, Phoenix, AZ 85012, (800) 279-ORYX Database that lists thousands of books, some 
include annotations. Searchable by subject, author, title. Three versions: Grades 1-3, 4-6, 7-9. 

BOOKWIZ. School Services-88D, Educational Testmg Service, P.O. Box 6715, Princeton, NJ 
08543-9894, (800) 545-2302. An interactive program that helps students discover the joy of 
reading by matching their interests with appropriate book titles. Uses creative graphics in a 
question and answer format. Three versions: Grades 3-6, 6-9, 9-12. 

HIDDEN TREASURE. Learning Well, 200 South Service Road, Rosyln Heights, NY 11577, 
(516) 621-1540. A game in which two to four players search for treasure chests. They land on 
certain spots, get questions and must answer them correctly to get additional turns. Promotes 
reading and writing. 

MICROZINE. Information Technology Design Association, Scholastic Software, Scholastic 
Inc., P.O. Box 645, Lyndhurst, NJ 07071-9986. Child receives four programs on a disk: an 
adventure story, two interactive programs, and a word processing or database program. 
Encourages reading through instructional fun. 
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SELECTED ARTICLES ON LITERACY 



Please note: All articles are reprinted with permission. 
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A mJD\ OF READING IN 
INDIANA MIDDLE, JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 



Jack W. Humphrey 



Executive Summary 

Because they are unable or unwilling to read proficiently and voluntarily, many of 
Indiana's middle, junior, and senior high school students do not successfully complete their 
schooling. Ideally, the school setting should enable and encourage students to read with alacrity; 
yet significantly improving reading among Indiana's young people, requires a strate^ that goes 
beyond the classroom. Heroic advances in reading must be pursued both in and out of school 
settings. Serving as models are adults in the school, the home, and the community who are 
themselves interested in reading. School library media centers and public libraries also help 
capture young adults* interest in reading. Activities such as reading incentive programs are 
examples of support that community Institutions such as youth agencies and businesses can offer. 
The status of reading in Indiana's schools is revealed in the results of a questionnaire 
administered to 460 of the state's 615 middle, junior, and senior high schools. 



Findings and Policy Issues 

1) Accessibility to current and appropriate books is vital to increasing Indiana's middle, 
junior, and senior high school students' reading proficiency and voluntary reading. Indiana's 
schools' library media center book collections have suffered neglect for many years. New book 
acquisitions are only about one-fourth of the recommended number needed to keep collections 
current. When categorical funds were provided by the Federal government, schools purchased 
a large number of books. Later, when school systems were given many options for use of 
Federal funds, Indiana school systems chose to use the funds for purchases other than books. 

2) Indiana's school reading and literature teachers need opportunities to learn more about 
teaching reading and reading motivation. Teachers in the 4^ surveyed schools reported that, on 
average, they spend less than four hours per year in reading/literature staff development activities 
including conferences, college or university classes, visitations, and locally-sponsored meetings. 

3) Indiana's schools should be staffed with full-time certified library media specialists. 
Currently, five percent of the schools lack such a specialist; thus, they lack staff members who 
have been trained to review collections, discuss ways to encourage students' reading, and 
cooperate with public libraries and other potentially helpful organizations. 

4) Ample time should be provided for Indiana's sixth, seventh, and eighth grade students to 
learn to read proficiently and voluntarily. Prior to the advent of junior high schools in the 
1940's, most students had a reading period every day from the first through the eighth grades. 
Today, these students do not participate in reading/literature classes or, when they do, they spend 
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less time than in the past because reading/literature has been merged with English/language arts. 
Almost one out of every five Indiana junior high school students was not enrolled in a 
reading/literature class during the 1991 school year. 

5) Programs should be provided for all students who need special assistance in reading. 
Thirty-eight percent of the students whose reading ability falls two or more grade levels below 
their actual placement are not provided with any special assistance. A quarter of the surveyed 
schools do not have such programs while the others do not have enough support for these 
students. High schools offer the least assistance. Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA) Chapter I program service for students decrease as students move to higher grade levels; 
only one-fifth of ESEAChapter I students are enrolled in the sixth through the twelfth grades. 

6) Indiana's middle, junior, and senior high schools should establish cooperative 
programming with public librarira. Little programming of this sort occurs now. The majority 
of the schools estimate that 30 percent or fewer of their students use the nearest public library 
even though their collections are more extensive and their hours extend beyond school hours. 

7) Adults within the schools, homes, and community should serve as role models and provide 
guidance to ensure that reading becomes a priority in the lives of Indiana's middle, junior, and 
senior high school students. Most of the schools neither provide programs that encourage 
teachers to share and discuss books nor allow them to stress the value of reading books. 
Similarly, few schools help parents encourage their children to read despite the existence of 
several national models that encourage parental involvement. Youth-serving agencies already 
provide programs to help encourage youths to read, and they could do much more if schools 
worked cooperatively with them. 



(Jack Humphrey's paper. A Study of Reading i n Indiana Middle. Junior and Senior High Schools. 
is an occasional paper of the Indiana Youth Institute. It will be available in its entirely from 
lYI in the eariy spring of 1992.) 
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COMMENTARY 



Anne McGill-Franzen 
Richard L. Allington 



Every child's right: 
Literacy 



McGUl-Pranssen is Assistant 
Professor of Reading at State 
University of New York at Albany. 
Attington is Frofessor of Reading at 
the same institution. The two work 
together to study federally funded 
intervention programs for U.S. 
children who are low-achieving 
readers. 



Commemarws are peer reftimd submisucw in 
wh^ lutfwn expreu their opinions on t variety 
of cunm issues in liteiaey cducstian. The opin- 
toQs ea^iessed io co mmema rfes do not oecesssrQjr 
reftect Aoie offhe Edi»)n. nor are th^ necessirSy 
endorsed 1^ IRA. 
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Why is it that after countless mU> 
lions, nay billions, of federal and 
state dollars targeted for extra ed- 
uottiimal service, and a quarter century of 
trying, all U.S. children still don't learn to 
read? Afta all &as effort, why do 9 out of 10 
children who start first grade in the bottom 
reading group stay in the bottom group 
throu^iout all of elementary schod? How is it 
that by the end of first grade children's 
achievement predicts with alarming accural 
who will suKeed and who wiU in Ufo? 
Fonittr U.S. Secretaiy of Education James B. 
Allen's Right'TthRead Decade of the 1970s 
was ^>parently just so much smoiw and mir- 
rors: despite the authorizations and assur- 
ances of state and federal legislation for 
educational services, children have no right U> 
read. Children become adults; children who 
doni learn to r^ become adults who ami, 
and adult illiteracy has become, once again, a 
national concern. 

President Bush, along with the National 
Govemon* Association, has set as a national 
goal the right of all ot&fr Americans to be lit- 
erate. But what about the children? Why 
should today's children have to wait until they 
are tomorrow's underemployed or unemploy- 
able wjjrkers, welfare mothers, or wards of 
the criminal justice sy^em to coltect oa 
promise of literacy? If we aspire for our 
schoolchildren to t» first in the world in 
mathematics and science achievement, an- 
other highly touted national goal set by the 
governors and the president, shouldn't we 
also-perhaps first-teach every child to 
read? 
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While WiiUam Benn^ was still Secre- 
taiy of Edticitioo he wioie that tl» '^etemen- 
taiy school must assume as its sublime and 
sotemn reqxm^biUfy the tide of teach- 
m evny child in it to read" (Bennett, 1986. 
p. 21). Of couse, scbods did not always have 
this job. In the Un^ States colonial peikid 
and in die early days of public eduction it 
was paraits who woe siqjmsed to teach dieir 
chiUUea to read. Ftoeats who shirked this re- 
spmabiHty weie fined by the state; children 
whocouldnoialready read and write were not 
admitted to public school. Even now as we 
iiqirrach die 21$t centuiy the idea of hfridii^ 
parotts responsible for their children's liter- 
acy devek^ment is slow to die. 

In the contemporary version, education 
officials wring their hands and deplore the 
state of affoirs that allows children to come to 
school "^uiTt^y" to learn because parems are 
too busy, too self-absorbed, too poor, or too 
undereducated themselves to attend to their 
children's preschool development. We would 
argue that all young children, regardless of 
the diversity of experiences diat tfwy to 
sdiool, are ready to ieam. Anthropologists, 
linguists, and psydtologists tell us that dul- 
dren of even the poorest ^unilies participate 
fidly m the language of dieir culture, aldimigh 
families isolated by poverty may use written 
language differently than do those in the 
mainstream. 

Middle-class routines of reading bedtime 
stories to young childmi. eiKouraging ttem 
to write stories and messages of their own, 
and otherwise tutoring them in the rituals and 
rules of literacy do provide those children 
widi an climated 2,000 hours of one-tOK>ne 
instruction before first grade. But schools 
shouid mtther mwd nor penoUu ehiUrm 
M the parents they have. We know how to 
accelerate- not just remediate, but acceler- 
ate -literacy develi^natt so dial even those 
who have not been "tutored* before sdKxd can 
become literate whh dmr peers. Although we 
can accomidish diis. and sane communities 
(h>. children are iM entided to litmcy in first 
grade, or second, cf evm in diird grade. 

How do we respmd to dw failure of chil- 
dren to aoiuire literacy "on Mhednle* with 

dieir peers? We fieqimidy use remedi^on or 
special education services, aldiough in die 
early grufes retmtkni seems d» moA com- 
mon response. Under various fedoal or state 

o 
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program reguladons, schools are required to 
provide instructional support services to at 
teast some 1^ the children who are deemed eli- 
g^le. Thoe has heea no recpiimient that die 
hitervottions be timely and actually work, or 
diat die tax]^ted chiMren cat^ up and ke^ up 
widi dieir peers. Indeed, die natwnal evahia- 
tions of compensatcny educadcm pn^runs in- 
dicate that children ^un an iKlditkmal month's 
growth on standardized tests for every year 
dial diey paztidpi^ in remedial services. But 
« dds growdi rue, paidc^adng ^dren re- 
quire an average of S to 10 years (^remedial 
services to read as well as d«lr peers. Many 

of dtese students dont stick aroumi school diat 
Img. 

In addition, many school districts can't 
afford to wait dm long to diow improvement 
in their statewide assessments in basic literacy 
skills. What about these state assessments? 
Dont diey dnnonstnae diat students' reading 
is improving? We*re not so sure. 

One way to increase schoolwide test 
scores is to retain, or flunk, die lowest soning 
students, or to place them in so-called transi- 
tion or developn^tal j^pgrams dut also ex- 
tend sdKwling by a year. American schools 
retain far more children dian schools in Ja^, 
England, and Germany; in fact die practice is 
exceedingly rare m dKise countries. R^emion 
rates in die U.S. resemble the rates reported 
for Cuba and Kenya where per pupil expendi- 
tures are fv lower dian ours. Despite decades 
of research demonmadng die negative ^fects 
of ^mg children in elementary schod, rec- 
ord numbers of children are repeating the 
early grades primarily because dray are "be- 
hind" in readhig. This practice has dm short- 
term effen of increasing achievement scores 
at die sdiool level, but over die long run diil- 
dren who repeat grades do less w^ dian peers 
widi die same low test scores who ate "so- 
cial^ promoted. Chiklren who fiOl one of d» 
primaiy grades are much less lik^ to achieve 
at an average level hi their classroom dian 
similar "underachieving* readers who are ^ 
moted, even though students who repeat 
grades are behig conjured to youngs chil- 
dren on a presiraably less sophisticated cur- 
riculum. Flunking kids woaidheanej^mtsive 
response even if it were i^ffsativ -which it 
isni. 

By dte dme dtese early school fUhues be- 
come teenagers diey are overage for their 
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gmtet and ttOI behind in mdii^-dw two 
roost p^mt pfedlcton ^ dn^pii^ out of 
schod. AccMdiiif to the Atsoeittion of CiU- 
ftoraia Uita Sciiool I^nfefs. ^Mna who 
&U dther of the fint two gr^ iasdiool 
have OB^ a 20 pereeat chaooe of gmhnt^ 
from hi^ tchotd. The dr^oot nte in the 
U.S. his hem iacteaaiag. Now wiU it dhnb 
evea hi|l»r givea the increase in the practice 
offimddiVtfUdeMs? 

And dropping oat of school is not the 
only correlate of iow acfaievement in basic lit- 
eracy. Marian Wri^ Bddman of the ChU- 
dieB*a D^ease teUs us that girls 1^ are 
GonsistKidy hi die bottom of tteir cIms in ba- 
sic skills are much more likely to become 
pr^nant, and if th^ are also poor, the likeli- 
hood ncreases still fluther. Ev«y minute of 
every day a teenage girl gives birdi which 
adds up to about a half million babies each 
year. 

The ultimate stigma of failure for chil- 
dren is to be called learning disabled or dys- 
lexic, "handjays* characterized by not beii^ 
able to read well. Once children have be» la- 
beled this way -and the number of children 
identified as learning disabled has ^ply ex- 



The idtimate stigma of failure is for 
children to be cdUed learning disabM or 
dyslexic, *"handicttp8** characterised by 
not being able to read well 



idoded h) die U.S. -fiiiUng to learn to read ia 
attiibitfed to a pennanent, organic defidaey 
withbi the ddld. This is so deq^ wida|»ead 
acknowle^aiiem thtt such neoroh^cal im- 
pairmeiit Is extremely rare. If k exists at all. 
Learning disabled and dydexie children are 
then not expected to lean to read like "W- 
maT diikben, nor is the sdmol held account- 
able for their pn^ress. Although learning 
disabled and dyslexic chUdrei should partici- 



pate In statewide assessment programs, in 
maay imtaaces they do not like diese tests or 
d»b sooies are not hidttdod when districts 
report aehlevenm to their communities 
and to die stats. Thus, dusification of low- 
achieving diUdrea as learning disabled may 
b i rts tef dm schools f^Kuted achievenmt tett 
scores, but niiat^es it do for Qw children? 

Researchers Alan Oaitner and Dorodiy 
Upsky wrote to the liBdenl Office itf ^pedal 
E duc a t i o n Programs to fiod out what has be- 
come of the millions of children who have 
been identified as having a *inild* handicap 
(the gensic label for leaniii^ disabled, dys- 
lexic, emotionally disturbed, or educable 
nttntaUy retarded handici|i]»ng condittons) 
and who have rec^ved sen^ duoo^ the 
special education sy«em. They were told that 
no one at the federal level routinely collects 
infbimato on the outc^nes of scboding- 
whether the identified diiMren ever returned 
to mainstream education, wfaedier they gradu- 
ated, went to odl^. got jote, or indeed, if 
diey ever learned how to read. In short, diese 
children have disappeared from public ac- 
countability. What we do know is diat diese 
children received a public education; they 
were not banished from the educational sys- 
tem entirely. But most were educated in a sep- 
arate educatioml sy^em, one administered 1^ 
a lar;^ and continually growing special edu- 
cation bureaucrat. We know that it is a bu- 
reaucracy that consumes an ever expanding 
share of die budgA. Wh« we dont know is 
whedier diere was any educational benefit for 
the childron in those programs. Based on 
years of research in schools we would aigue 
that there has been no such benefit for the 
mildly handfe^yed. 

The issue is not a question of money 
akme. Jfi not just a case of pay now or pay 
later. We curra^ pay now and later, Th^ 'a- 
sue is ditf huge onooms of money sn being 
spent on programs diat fiul children. The last 

national study of the costs of ^wcial edi^adoQ 
suggests dmt ^ograms for handic^ped diil- 
drea cost 2.3 times more than regular educa- 
ticm. Given avmge per pupil expenditures of 
$4,000 to $6,000 fbr 1 year of regular educa- 
tion hi the U.S., the cost of 1 year of services 
to the handici^pped would be $10,000 to 
$14,000. Because diildrra toid to be labeled 
leamh^ disabled early and seklom, if ever, 
return to mahistream education, the coste for 
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the 2 miilioa learning disabled youngsters 
over the course of dwlr 10- to 12-year s^ooi 
career it staggering. The ^ JM TIPfMi re- 
cently rqnned tto for eicii diiM refoied » 
^edal edncatiai coiii at least S3,000jiat 
to conipleiB tiie prd&aioaiy tts^l 

FhuUdng pKles It expn^ loo. Usii^ 
the same U.S. avenge edueat^nal eoiti per 
student, an agonal $4,000 to $6,000 it 
^em on every child who iqieats a |^ in 
school. Many sdiools have fiitod half ^thdr 
^uctems at lean once by tixth grade, with cu- 
mulative total costs that are heiy indeed. Re- 
tentions typicaUy occur in the early gr^ 
with many schoob in our recent study retain- 
ing (or transitioning) a <|uar^ of th^ «u- 
dents befbte third grade. If we imagiw that 
this occun in a sdiofd where 100 ebUdren be- 
gin kindergarten this &11, th» 25 of these stu- 
denu will experience an extra year of 
schooling before the school year begins in 
im. This will cost from $100,000 to 
5150,000. or between $30,000 and S50.000 
per year, and result in no lon^-tenn bmefit 
%ademically or socially for the students. 

By contrast, remediation is inexpoisive. 
Right now for about $750 for each year of 
services, at least small achievement gains are 
realized. But most remediation is not timdy 
or intensive enough. Such tntervention is 
rarely an option for kindergarten and first 
grade. Children typically have to fiul stan- 
dardized or state-mandated tests somewhere 
near the end of second or third grade before 
they are given lulp with reading. Before then 
the problem is more likely to be vkwed as one 
of delayed development, requiring another 
year "to grow" or special education services 
for "language concepu** instead of massive 
amounts of stoiy-readiog and writing and talk 
about books. When low-Khieving childien 
are finally eligible for remedial services (usu- 
ally only those who are still in tiie main- 
stream), teachers and children struggle to 
make remediation work. Because remediation 
is often ux> littie too late, it rar^ accdkmtef 
literacy devel<9ffleat and it U possible for 
children to remain in remedial programs for 
years witi^out ever catching up with their 
peers. And, like the test of us, childrea stop 
believing in themselves when they are identi- 
fied as fitilures. 

Clearly we are already qiending a lot of 
moNy in die U.S. on pr o gram s for chiMrBO 
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who find learning to read difficult. But we 
should be suppmting dtiUren, not progmia. 
^ atgw l»re fa an entitteroeat-ear^, in- 
tensive ^rts so that idl dUMien leani to read 
^» sdie^* witii di^ pens. It is possi^. 
For exan^ in New Zealttd, wheie these ef- 
forts have been undmay Ibr decades, each 
child mi school, ready or not, oa hit or l»r 
fiflh bifthd^. OiUdren who ej^erioice diffi- 
culty ac^iiiiiig early literny skUb are pro- 
vkied widi imen^ve one-to-one insiniction in 
first grade. Ovly 2 percent at the children are 
unabte to achieve witiiln the avsage ra^ 
tteir peers. Further, in New Zealand so-called 
"learning disabled" children are not separated 
from die r^ oitbe children. 

Whone intensive, personalized accelera- 
tion of children's literacy development has 
been attempted in tiie f^S.~in Columbus, 
Ohio, and Baltimore, Maryland, for exam- 
ple-children have been successful beyond 
anyone's expectations. Such programs may 
cost S2,000 or more per child, a inwll sum 
compared to die alternatives Of special educa- 
tion and retention, and these intensive pro- 
grams actually benefit Uie children by 
improving tiieir educ^onal fotures. Such pro- 
grams are ultimately &r n»re cost-effective 
than die current array of mispuftod efforts. 

^ don't need an ever expanding amy of 
progrsms and funding sources and ever la^er 
bureaucrKies. need a unified effon diat 
merges or eliminates die current ho^^^odge 
of programs and fiuuling streanu and tHm 
administntive costs to less dian 5 pocem al 
tiie program expenditure. Every child can 
and must be literate. American members of 
tiie Inttmatiottal Readii^ Association could 
take die bold step to make us die first pi^a- 
sional organi^ton to call for U.S. l^slation 
tiiat would oititte all chUdrsn to Urn right to 
read and the right to suffideitt bstructioa to 
achieve this end. 
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Mirror of Alwica: 



Signs Encouraging For An Upsurge 
In Reading In America 



By Ccoife GaUup. and Dr. Fnnk Newpoi 

PRINCE'lOK. NJ. «- then m sigos of a awing sirge in 
rea^ la America. Almost half ^ Aiaericm — paniailtf* 
yomig peo|de — say diey npecs to read iMn In die fittaic 
dian diey do today. whUe only a tondfinl expect 10 lead less. 
Additionally, dnpitt leceot publicity about *'alitency'*. 
yoifflg people are Jtttt as likely 10 read for pteasme as <dder 
Ameiiens, and are nudi more likely to be readers (tf bodes 
fiorwoikorfebooL 

Tbe latest Galhip Minor of America tfso shows a d»- 
matic increase in die amount that parents are reading ID ihdr 
chikten. Todiy*s Americans are more likely tbiB smt limr 
own parents to read to dieir childnn, and to do so at an earli- 
er^ 

The survey also offers evidence thtt reading to very 
young chikben stimulstes than to team to read sooner, and 
10 have beoer reading habits dvoflghofx their UvesL 

AU of diis sivgests a turnaround in die making — diat 
despite television and its pervtsive influence on today's 
young people, reading may be coming back into Eivor with 
renewed fiervor. These and otfier resoltf are from a fecial 
Gallup Poll survey on attitudes toward reading, conducted 
among 1,019 Americans in Deoen^. 199a 

Impact of Reading to Vaiy YoMg CUdrea 
Americans are more likely iodqr dian ever b^m to be lead- 
ing to dieir childrea. Si«y-diree pereeat of Americans say 
that when they were children, their parents read to dtem. But 
today. 89 percent of parents read » dieir chiMna, and diey 
are dcring so to mudi youi^ar cMkbco. 

The impact of readkig to children at an early age is 
dnmaiic — ifce earlier a ddld't parents read to him or her. 
die eartte die child leaned 10 read: 

• Thirty*one percent of those whose parents read to diem 
when they were yo«^ ^ but only 12 pereem of diosn who 
did not learned 10 read bete «gB 6i. 

• Of diose whose pvems read to diem it two or younger, half 
~ 47 percent^ read bdion die age of six. 

• Those who were read m bete sge dune read an average of 
21 books last year, diose who were not read an avenge of 13 
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• Tea percent ^tese whose pareius did ntxitMl to th^ say 
readily is so difficult tot them; only 3 peicem of dioae who 
were Rad to bete age 3 have ttiat problem. 

Judy Felimann. pfeiideiit>eleci of the Iniemaiionil 
Reading Asaociation. called tf sse findings 'Nvondeiful.'* She 
said ttoy reflect researeh which shows die importance of 
readifv to chilten bete they go to school. **I saw I bumper 
sticker dat said 'Pirents who read have childrea who real' 
It isn't jm the parents ^ it's grandparents and older sib- 
lings, too." One reason so many parents are reading to dieir 
children, she s^ is plnhoca of children's Uienture 
diere's much more diao when I was a child." 

AnMrtcaas Read Leas Tbaa la die 1970s 
On any gitmi day, 71 pncem Americans re«l a mwspa- 
per. 36 percent read a magsdne, 38 percent read a book for 
work or school and 33 percent read a book for pleasure. 
Conwy to seore opinions, younger Americans (18-29) are 
jitft m Ukdy 10 be pom^ a book fat pleasure « recreation 
as oMer Americans, and are much more likely to be reading a 
book for worit or school 

DespMa diis eoeounging news, Americans as a whole 
are leading slightly less todqr disi diey did in die 1970's. 

Twemy-te percent in the cuirent Gallup survey ny 
diey compered a hook ki die past week, down from 30 per- 
cent in 197S. AddittoaalljF, twice u many Americans today 
as in 1978 did not read a book aU die way duDugh in die past 
year (16 pnoent ^ not finish a book, compared to 8 percent 
in 1978). AUkiaD, half of Americans (48 pereeni) read Ave 
or fewer bodis last year, compared to 37 percem in 1978. 

OvernB, 83% of AflMricans say diat diey have read at 
least one book pleasure or recreation since they Ian 
attended school* 

Not supriski^, better edttoued Americans read die 
most Readiag is also more prevalmt in die West, ai^ amot^ 
lilj^^Msif mpomc fpXKSfMm 

Wooea Read More 
Although women and men are just as likely to have read a 
book during die past week, women are much more proUfic 
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mdoKvoamiM^^ htm Ktd in books dtamg\i»pm 
yeir, compared to only 12 for m«B. College-edocated 
femates read mott, averagiiif 25 Ma over die put year, 
coe^ired » only U (tar die coBcfe ataied men. 

Of itesB who ncafled leadiag a book, SS peicent Slid 
tte last took diey read ali die way dmn^ wai a novel, 7 
pereent said a bk^nphy, S percent a iMw-to** book. 10 

pefcent said anodier kind ^ noo-flci^ bock, S peicau said 
a textbook and 2 percent said die Bible. 

Aaerkau Find Reading More Reward TV Mora 
E^lnyablc 

Tbere is a £aacia«ing conflict between Americans* use of 
and atdnides lowanb television and bookSL Asmicans waich 
teieviston more dian diey lead, buiiMnk U not nearly as good 
a use of dieir dme, and «^ tbey were raadfaig more. 

Eigbiy<eiglit percent of diose surveyed said diey had 
watcbed TV die day be&re dM may. while only 23% read 
a book for pleasure die day before. Looked at anodier way. 
du aver^ American spends 34 minutes aday reading a 
newapqitf. 14 minutes reading a miptine, 44 mimites read- 
ing a book for work or sriuol and 23 minotts reatfing a book 
forpIeanne.foratotalofonehourandSSmifflites. Inctm- 
tnst. ibe aven^ American spends two hours Md 38 oUnuies 
a day watching leleviskin and an how and S6 minutes Ustoi- 
ingtodiendk). 

Neimdieless: 

• Amoicans diink diey w«ch tetevision too much and read 
too litde. Forty-nine percent of Americans say they watch 
100 much ietevlsion, while viitaaUy no Americans say dm 
diey read too much. Oi die odier hand, a whopping 73% say 
diey read books for pleasure too litde, compared to only 18% 
wbo foel diey waiBh too Udle televise 

• More diaa nine oat ^ ten Americans say diat reding is a 
good loe of dieir time, con^ared 10 only 58% who aiy diat 
witching televisioQ is —and folly 38% say diet watching 
teJevisioo is a bad nae of dieir too. 

• Sixty pereent say readhig is die best way to leare. while 31 
percent say lelevisioa is die best way. 

• Siaty-cne pereent of Americam say reading is die most 
fewaiding for them: 33% i|y leievisioii. 

• Americans are evenly «vidBd 00 which is die most relaxing 
— 48% say mdini is more nlaxiiv, while 46% say lelevi. 
SNM relaxes dKffl non. (Mm prefor TV. woowi feading). 

• Televiskm wins hands down as die ffloai eqjoyaMe way to 
spend an evening — 52% say watchkig TV is most enjoy 
aMe. while 34% most e^jqy icadiog. 

Yomg AmeriGBW Aatidpatt Beadtag More 
Almost half of Americans (45%) say d»y expect to read 
more in die fotan than diey do todar. Mdy 3 pereent expect 
10 read less. Age is IB hnporiau foctor here: 55% of dwre 18 
10 29 and 5 1 % of dmaa 30 10 ^, bii only 30% of diosB over 
SO. say diey expect to read more in die fotore. 

o 
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Signillcandy. ttiis is die minor image of recnit OaUup 
findtogs about TV usage; yooa^ Americans were most 
likely to ny th^ wiU be watching less television in the 
foturs. 

la short, Amerteans dtink TV is more enjoy^le, TV 

and books «paBy r^axii^. but believe books are much more 
rewartog and a better way to team. BehavioraUy. TV is 
Gvctwhefaningly the more preval^t activity, bis attinidinal- 

ty, Americans wish diey could disc^Une diemsdves to read 
nan. Overall. Americans ihiolc dm reading is a much betur 
useofdidrdrae. 

Looking ahead, younger Americans in panicular 
appear to be poised to do moe reading and Ins televisioo 

vi^vii^ — an imem which, if folfiUed, could have dramuic 
consequences for American leisure-time activities in the 
yean ahead. 

Sitde Lead Ust of Aaserica's Favoriie Autbori 
There is a litde good news bin more bad news in die Galli9 
Poll for sMioas lovera of literature. To be sure, several 
audion who are coos^ersd to be amoi^ oitf best are wddely- 
known and w^ely read by Americmis. Uflfonunavly. several 
ut^s. inclining some who are Uioughi of as die greatest 
writers of alt time, are relatively unknown and vinually 
unread. 

If anyone can lay claim to being die best-known and 
best-read «^ hi Am«iea, it would be Mark Twain: 97% 

of America say diey've heard of him, and 86% say dwy've 
read one «^hi8 books. AhnesK as many have heard ef Charles 
Dickem (95%) and Ernest Hemingway (94%): 77% have 
read somediiag by CHdoens and 64% by Hemingway. 

Them to a b^ diop^ hi recopudcm and reading ai 
odier authors measured in the Gallup survey. White 82% 
have heard of P. Seoe FUzprald. only 34% have read one of 
his books. SinUlariy. 79% have heard of William Faulkner, 
ba only 34% have read one of his bo^ 

A nnnte of odier "soious** audiofs ^ not &re weO 
at alL Leaa dmn one-half of aU Americans say they have ever 
l»anl of such authon as Leo Tolstoy, James Joyce. John 
Updike. Hman Melville. Saul Bellow, and Ousuve 
Flaubeit And readenhip of worics by diese sudiois is veiy 
low: 24% cUn lo havf read sooKdiing by Melvilfe, 21% by 
Tdsioy. 16% by 12% by Updike. 6% by Bellow, and 
only3%byFlanbeiL 

Hnne ooBtsmpotaqf, popular writere do better 78% 
have heard of Stephen Khig and 43% have read one of his 
books: 39% havt heaid of James Michener. snd 36% have 
read him; 59% have heaid of Dantelle Stede. and 30% have 

IMllbSf. 

Americans mk honor writer Stephmi King as both 
die greataat Uviag aodior and dieir own favorite audior. 
Steele and Midiener are tied for second as greattst Uving 
audiois, followed by techao-thrillcr writer Tom Clancy. A 
hostof odiees received honoable mention in diis "greatest 
living author* caiegwy — including a number of auUiors 
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who htve not been livii^ for quUe sone time, finging bam 
HeiBingwty iii4 Twiin to William Shakespeare, John 
Steiiiteck. JAJt TofteUi and the maily deceased Louis 
L* Amour. Other living authors mentioned were Sidney 
Sheldon. Alex Haley, Isaic Asimov. V.C. Airfrews. Robert 
Ludlum and Dick Francis, 

Thiny-nise percent of Americans say they have a 
favorite author (living or dead). Here's how they mk them: 

1. Stephen King 

2. I^aieDe Siede 

3. Louis C Amour 
Sidney Sheldon 

4. Janes Michener 
V.C. Andrews 

5. Chailes Dickens 
Mark Twain 
Ernest Hemingway 
JohnSt^nbedc 
WUUim Shakespeare 
Tom Clancy 

6. Roten Ludlum 
Isaac Asimov 
JJUtTolk^ 
l^naneis 
Alex Haley 

Alex Haley, author of Roots, ranks high among 
blacks, although he sails Steele and Shakespeare as their 
(kvorte iuifaor and Di^ Kbig as greatest living aodnr. 

Most of King's £his an young. Those imder 30 an the 
most likely to list him as their {kvoiite author, while only a 
handfiil of tl»se over SO pick him. (The fivwite lothors 
among older Americans: Danielle Steele. James Michener, 
mMi EmNt HMnii^way). 

Most of Steele's readers are womm; 48% of the 
women in America have read one of her books. King and 
Michener. on the other hand, a^eal equally to men and 
w(mien — 43% of each have read one of Kiag*s books, and 
35% of men and 37% of women have read one of 
Michener's. 

A 32-year*old man firom New Jersey says be likes 
King's novels "Because of d» suspense. He keeps ^ 00 the 
edge a lot." He says he sospMts King himself is "pretty 
demented...brilliam but warped." A 36-year'Old man from 
Georgia nyt King "has a macabre SRHB ^reality." Both say 
r Srin0t»7 is ibeir bvoriiB King book. 

A 47-yer-old woman fiom Idaho explains why she's 
a Danielle Ste^ Um "It's pure Mcapism. Her hen^ is 
always beaoiifia, the n»tt in the novels are always hand* 
some, the people are rich and everything tuns out fine, 
unlike life." f*ie says PoMw is her Steele ftvorite. 



KaowMgi About Uleralnri Low 
WhUe Mftrk TWaio is the best-known author in America, 
only Sl% of Araerfena could coneedy identify him as die 
author ^ Huekt^f^ Fbm. Encouragingly, this is up fhtrn 
40% in 1953. 

But fewer Amer^ today (17%) tfian in 1953 (22%) 
correctly idmdfied Dtekens as die author of A TaltefTwo 
Citks. Only 2% woe able » Mentify James Jones as the 
author of ffWR ifeiv M Eismjiy, a pofNilar book in the early 
'50s; 7% oonectfy identified him in 1953. 

AflBtrteaas OvcresHmali Extrat itf Literacy 
Seven peicem of adults say ^ have ml difficulty in read- 
ing, lower thM the 13% the U.S. Department of Education 
says are illiierate. Americans overestimate ihe degree of Uli^ 
eracy in the eonntty: 52% believe that 20% or more of 
Americans are ilUteraie. including 9% who think it is over 
50%. 

One AfflMican in thne ~ 35% — knows someme 
who is ilUtoate. This liaa lo 44% among Souihemers and 
50% among blacks. 

Those over 50 (12%) are more likely than those 
under SO to have difficulty reading. The differences are most 
pronounced by education and income level — 14% of those 
with hooieboM incomei below S20.000 a year and 22% of 
those with less than a high school education report real 
difficulty widi reading. 

The Reading Environment 
Other fects abouiieading and books: 

• 9% of Amerkans currently belong to a book club. 

• 59% of Afflertcani have a Ubnry card. 

• 84% 0( Americans have b o ok cas es or bcoksheives in their 
homes, up fiom 58% in 1953. 

• Hie average home in Amoica has 154 books in it In feet, 
only 16% of all Americans say they have fewer than 20 
books. The aver^ number of books in the home ranges 
from 74 books for those widi las than a high school degree 
to 249 for college gnduaies. 

Mediodok^ 

The results are based on telephone interviews with a random- 
ly-selecied natkmal sample of 1019 adults, 18 and older, con- 
ducted December 13-16, 1990. For results based on samples 
of diis siae, one can say widi 95% confidence Oiat the error 
aofibmable » sampUng and other random effects could be 
pliis or mimis 3 percentage points. In addition to sampling 
enor, questteB wording and praciteal difficuhies in conduct- 
ing surveys can introduce error or bias into the findings of 
public opinion polls. 
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Wt cfft trymg to dtttrmiM at aecirmtfy Of possibtt, jm I 

widrtttdingimtatinu, books and ntwspaptrs.P^s*iitt 
thaiitwtonii^,afitmeon>aaitv§Mni,., 

Lcsthin 



None (mehmir 

Liseniiigioiheiidio 22% TXfik 

Watching television 12 g 

Reading iiew^i^ 29 39 

Reading mgiztnM 64 22 
Reading bookifbrwock. 

school and so fonh 62 11 
Reading tooiES for 

pteaairearfecreaiion 67 14 
* Less than O.S% 



f muehtimtptopit spetid ttsmning to tim radio, vuwint ttkvision, 
r. as aeeurauly asyoumUit amoiuu eftimt you ytmrday. 



Onetotes Twotoless TTineor No 
than2hoitn thaaShows mofehouis opinion 
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7%tetiRf atom the last sevett days, havi you had tk* chance 
to... 



Which of these two activities — watching television or read' 
int books—is.,. 



Mb 





Yes 


No 


opinion 


Readatook 


52% 


47% 


1% 


Readamaguine 


69 


31 


• 


Read a newspaper 


89 


U 


0 



*LessthaaOJ% 



Watching Reading Both Neither No 

TV a book (vol) (vol) opinion 

The most 

relaxing fbr you 46% 48% 3% 3% * 
Theb^twayto 

leamfiarjfoo 31 60 6 2 i 



The most rewant* 
ing&ryon 33 61 



The iwiat ai|)Q*^e 
wayDspeadaa 
eveniagteyos 32 



8 



Less than 05% 



39 

4 



ThifUdni about how you spend your /ion'W0rlM§ timt taek 
4dy. do you think that you spend too muck dm or too Uttk 



Do you happen to hi reodutg any books or novels at the pre' 
sentdme? 
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NO 
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Too 


AWXtt 


No 
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1990 Dec 


37% 


63% 
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Watching lelevisioa 
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1990 


49% 


18% 


31% 
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1952 On 


18 
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1977 


31 


17 


48 
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1949 In 


21 


79 



Reading newspapen 

1990 8 54 35 3 

1977 5 47 45 3 



Did you get the book from the library, a friend or relative, or 
did you buy this pardcuiar book? f Based on those presently 



Reading mapoines 










reading a book, 377 respnuients) 




1990 
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65 


24 


5 






1977 
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49 


39 
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Ubteey 

Friead or lelaiive 


13% 
30 


Reading books for 










FUidiased 
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jdeasue <v locreaiioo 










Odwr 


4 


1990 


7 


73 


16 


4 


Noopinkm 


• 


1977 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


* Less than 0.5% 


100% 



Reading books for work, 

school aiHl so fonh 
1990 9 
1977 NA 



62 
NA 



19 
NA 



10 
NA 



As far as you ere uncemed, ts reading a good uu ef your 
dme.ornotagoodusecfyourdme? 



Good use 
Notagoodttse 

Noopinkin 



92% 
7 
1 



100% 



Looking ahead, do you thitik you' U find yoitrse^ reading 
more in the months and years ahead, rmi^ less. OR is the 
anufunt of reading you ^probably going to miy the same? 



Move 
Usa 

Thesama 
NoopteioB 



45% 

3 
5t 

! 

100% 



What, as nearty as you can reciM, ^ you last nod any kind 
of book all the way through — either a hardcover book or a 
pap^-boundbook? 





1975 


1990 


Within the last week 


30% 


24% 


Within the last month 


20 


22 


One 10 sU months ago 


14 


20 


7 10 12 months ago 


8 


5 


Over 000 year ago 


18 


22 


Never 


• 


2 


Noopinkn 


10 


5 




100% 


100% 


* Less than 0.5% 
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What Und of book was that? (Based on those who have read 
a book aD the way thiough, 950 respcmdeiits}. 









7 




5 


AnoUter idiKl of non-fictto 


10 


Toubook 


s 


Bible 


2 


Other 


11 




5 




100% 



DuriMg thg past ytar, abam how my books, tithtr hard- 
eovtr or paptrbaek, m you read tkher all or part cf tht 
waythroMsh? 





1978 


1990 




8% 


16% 


One to five 


29 


32 


Sixiomi 


17 


IS 


Eteven to fifty 


29 


27 


Mon than fifty 


13 


7 


Nbqrinion 


4 


3 




100% 


100% 



HavtyOM tvtr had oa occasion to rtad a book for work sines 
you taa atunded school? 



y« 56% 
No 42 
Nooi^ioii 2 

100% 



Hava you ever had tm occasion to read a book for pleasure 
or recreatim since you last aaended school? 

Yes g3% 
No 16 
Noopiiiioii 1 

100% 



Do you have a favorite author? 

Yw 39% 

No 60 
NoqwMM 1 



100% 



Ml in aU. do you find yourse^ reading each of thg foUowint 
tnore or less than you did ten years ago? 

The same No 

More Um (voL) opiiwM 

Books fiir {Measure 

oricci«aik» 44% 42% 13% 1% 

Books for waric« 



school and so foRh 


40 


46 


10 


4 


Migazinea 


43 


39 


16 


2 


Newsp^ers 


59 


20 


20 


1 



Who is your^wite author? (Based on those with a favohte, 
411 respondents) 



Stephen King 


18% 


Daniel Steele 


9 


Unbs L' Amour 


4 


Sidney Sheldon 


4 


Janes NfichNwr 


3 


V.C Andrews 


3 


ChstesDfefcens 


2 


Maik Twain 


2 


&nesi HHBiiifway 


2 


JohnSttinbeck 


2 


WOta^iikeapeare 


2 


TomOsBcy 


2 


Other 


44 


Noopinioa 


3 




100% 
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I am going to rtad yolt tht fUlgs ^smt books atld rd lite 
youiouUmtwho wrou tfim. Tht first is,., dkOftATED) Do 
youhofipmukKwwtiowroutliisboiHk? 



At what age did^u first start reading? 



Hudttebeny FiiM 
1990 
1953 

From Here to Eternity 
1990 
1953 



Cmrect 



51% 
40 



2 
7 



IncoiTCCt/ 
Noopinkn 



49% 
60 



98 
93 



One 


•% 


Two 


• 


Three 


1 


Four 


6 


Five 


17 


Six 


29 


Seveo 


13 


Eight or older 


25 


iNooplnioB 


9 




100% 


* Less ihu 0.5% 





A Tale of Two Citia 
1990 
1953 



17 
22 



83 
78 



Did your parents read to you when you were a young child? 



! am going to read lo you a list (gnomes cfaiuhors: some of 
these mahors you may have heard of while others are not as 
well known. For each please tell me you have heard of that 
author, or not? (ROTATED) (If heard of, respondent asked): 
HanHtyoueverrwdabookby... 



Yes 
No 

Noopinkm 



63% 
32 
5 



100% 





Heard or 


Read 


MarkTw^ 


97% 


86% 


Charles Dttkens 


95 


77 


Ernest Hemingway 


94 


64 


F. ScoB ntzgeraid 


82 


34 


William Faulkner 


79 


34 


Sieptai King 


78 


43 


Janus Mklwner 


59 


36 


Danielle Steele 


59 


30 


Tom Wolfe 


48 


16 


LeoTolsiof 


47 


21 


James Joyce 


45 


16 


John Updike 


44 


12 


Herman MetviUe 


44 


24 


KuRVomiegut 


30 


15 


Saul Bellow 


17 


6 


Ousave Flauben 


12 


3 



At what agi did your pannts first start reading to you? 



Yoimger thn one 


9% 


One 


8 


Two 


15 


Thiee 


21 


Four 


12 


Five 


9 


SU 


5 


Seven 


2 


Eight or okier 


2 


No opinion 


17 




100% 



DidiDo you read to your (oldest) child when helshe was a 
young ehildT (Asked of those with children. 744 respon- 
dems) 



Yes 
No 

Noopinkm 
* Less dun 0.5% 



89% 
11 



100% 



At wAor agg did you first start rtading to your child (otdtst)? 
(Askad of those with cltiMtai) 



Do you happoH to Asvf «> boott easts or book shtlyts in 
yourhom? 



Younger than one 


24% 


One 


20 




29 


Thfee 


14 


Four 


5 


riv0 


4 


Six 


2 


Seven 


• 


Eight or olte 


• 


NoopinioD 


2 




100% 


* Less than 05% 





Yes 
No 



19S3 

58% 
42 

100% 



1990 




A^Mtf kow immy books do you havt in your home right now 
— not inau^ng tut or school books? Just your best guess. 



Is reading so slow and difficult for you that you consider it 
wo hard to do? 



LeaUiin20 
20 to 49 
SO to 100 
101 to 249 
250 or mom 
NoopiAiMi 



16% 
20 
27 
15 
16 
6 



Yes 

No 

No opinion 



7% 
92 
1 

100% 



100% 



What proportion ef oAitts in the United States do you think 
are illiterate —that is can't read or write ? 



Do you happen to belong to any book club at present? 



Yes 

No 

No opinion 
* Less than Oi% 



9% 

91 
m 

100% 



Lest than 10% 
10% to 19% 
mto29% 
30% to 49% 
KHbor more 
NoepioioQ 



9% 
22 
22 
21 

9 
17 



100% 



Do you happen to have a Ubrary card? 



Yes 
No 

No opinion 
*LessthanOJ% 



59% 
41 

100% 



Do you, yourse^, know anyone who is Uluerate? 



Yes 
No 

No opinion 



35% 
64 
1 

100% 
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Reading. 
Once you start, 
you'll never stop. 

DlC Heatli and Compaiiy 



44 
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lilff\fiSIS %#4^i r^f i tft t^^'ipff^t c^vw 



At some poiiU yew may decide to go out^ the sthoiA tor private 
help. Readily tuHvial lesotntes aie wkfely mnOMe. A good place to 
call for informctkMi may be the neansi colfge or uniwistty. Most 
have leadif^ ^rog^mts mtd |Movkle services on a s&Sng-fee ecale. II 
they do not have a program, they often keep Ma of graduate 
^udeitfs or teachm inteie^ed in tutoring. Once ymi iuve selected a 
tutor or program, morator it in mudi the snne way )nhi wmild 
monitor your child's progress in school. After 6 to 8 weeks, can you 
see a differmce in ymir ch&l's leading peifimnance? Can the tutor 
or imtnictor ei^ylain the goals of the p ro gram and ckxument the pro- 
gress ymts child has matte? If llw arawver to &me questions is no, 
you may need to review the course of action. 

As cheerleader and advocate, remember to have faith in your child's - 
ability to learn k> read. No matter how long it lakes, with very few 
ewe^ions, chifaben can and do learn to read. Ouldren thrive in 
supportive environments, and if your difldren get off to a slow start, 
it m»^ ikH be because they aren't Hying, but becaiee the situ^ion 
im^ptopriate. Look for a projpam Uwt rappoits your child's 
devekipmenl. 



Developing Readers 



Reeling instruction sImmiM not end when your chUdien can dmide 
wwds with a fak degree of «Ke and can understand simple, well- 
written stories. Once the bask mechanics of roading are mastered, 
reading becomes an integral part uf teamii^. Children must extend 
their skiU to meet the chaKenges of subieci matter learning. They 
must develop a variety of strategies that wiH endile them to learn 
effectively from text. Good i«a<^ programs help students do fust 
that. 

Wliat to Exfmt In Good 

Pevetofring Reading Programs 

CixhI reMiing pit^ams emphasize readii^ and writing. As you 
walk through the sdwol buttdii^ ymi see dis|4ays of bouk reports 
or bulletin boards encouraging roadti^ and writing. In additwn, the 
school allocates a good deal of time to reading. Reading and writing 
activities occur in every dassroum and in conjunction with every 
subject studied. 

Good reading pi^rams teach children tow to undereland and think 
through what they are reading as well as how to recognize when 
they do not umterstand wImI they have read. Teachers proviife 
direct instructkin-leaching students strategies that help them focus 
un the relevant information, consolidate it, and integrate it with what 
they already know {BNR. p. 72). Ftor example, teachm might model 
a strategy by talking about the «|uestions they ask themselves while 
reading. This might indude looking at the title and thinking "What 
could this be about?" Then as they read, they might observe "This 
is just what I thought the author would sayl" or "I disagree with 
theautlMir." 

It is nut enough just to tell students how to approach reading. It is 
also important fur students to understand why a particular strategy 
is used and when to use U. In addition iu making sure students 
know how, when and why to use a strategy, good reading programs 
give students ample opportunities to practice reading. 

For developing readers, opportunities to pmtice Trading means that 
students should be given plenty of lime for silent reading. This 



dKHiki indiide at {east tiMi hours a week frf indqKiu^l reading fetr 
chtldfvn ^ eariy as the third or fmuth grades (BNR, p. This 
poittifiUy to resd ^ves children a chance b> devriop reading flueiKy, 
enlaige Iheir vocabularies, and team about sentence structure and 
Nleraiy ionns, i» weB fi^ teaming lote ftf infcmnalkMi about the 
waHd around them. 

Signs that your child's school promotes hHlependenI reading inchide 
weH-slocked school or classroom libraries. Schools do not necessarily 
haw to own aH the bocia ttiemsdves. Many locd inMic libiwy 
sjrstems have programs that allow schods or teachers to borrow 
hoQits on a rotaiing basis. The essential poiiH is that students should 
have easy access to a wide vancly of books «id that th^ be gwen 
m opportunity lo read with a mhilinuin inimber erf intemifAtmu. 

L&ew^, good readily programs ghw ^udents o|^N^untties to 
write about what they have read. It is not enough to fill in the 
blanks on worlislw^. Students need to organize mfmrnation 
gatlwred from ttwhr ie«iii^ brio par^n^, and reports. They 
mtut ^ go beyond the ^formation ghwn in the text to analyze and 
criticize what they have read. Writing fanes children to crystallize 
theb tht)t4};hts in a meaningful way. The emfrfiasis is on xtively 
thinking about what was read, how the information fits ti>gether 
with wfiat the chUd already kmnvs, and on communicating these 
thoughts to otl^rs. 

Reading instruction should not occur just during the reading lesson. 
Good programs incoipiM^ate reading and writing activities in all 
aspects (tf their ii^ructional program. Most prograntf emphasize 
stories and literature, but informational articles are equally important. 
Reading science and soci^ studies textbooks gives students a chance 
to use their reading ability as well as to practice outlining and sum- 
marizing as they deal with important but unfamiliar content. 

Helptng Your ChiM Succeed in School 



Ymi win always |day an important rrfe in your child's developnNfnt. 
However, %vilh eadi new stage, the support and hrfp you provide 
shiMdd dumge. 

Research has shcnvn that parents of chiMren who become successful 
renters do two things: they are invdved in school progran^ and 
they monitor their children's pn^ress in school. These actions in- 
dicate to chiMren that ttmr pareiUs are concerned about and value 
school achievement. Throu^ action, not just words, these parents 
reinforce the Wea that sclwi^ is important, f ar Inisy parents, there 
are easy waj^ to let your child kiww you care. 



Fartto^»tiiig in Scfwol ActivWes 



Bftfifig inv«4v«d in sdMxd aclivtties hel|». It m m^pmtma io corns to 
x^umA ami imrt iviih your chlkfavn's teidim. Snme schouls ncm 
simply send hame report cads twke a year but lequest thsA parents 
cmnc in the oilier im» marking p^iods. Sraie sdmols have mieth 
tation nm?t«r^ at the beaming of the school year. These piovkie 
ytm with an oppmtunity to meet yow ^iMren's teadi^ to 
eslaUtsh a co-operative uridicmship wtth them, and to M them know 
tludi ^ wmM Ute io be tnlimncd tf anytfiu^ of concern dmuM 
dev^^. Otice schocri has begim, )^ can go to adiool to ofaseive tai 
yma ctuklmi's ckroes* Yra m^it dm imre as dna pmeirt md go 
on fieki trips witfi the dan. Evm if you' do oi^ once a year, 
mAm a imfmsskm im ywr d^Mnm* You cm itfso pimticipste in 
parenl-teadier of]^naations. Thdr activMet faidiide ftrnd- 
raisers for the schoid and periodic voluitfeer work. Many of the ac- 
tivittes oc«w durif^ the evenii^ or on iraefcemb ao that working 
parents can participate. Your invohremeitf ki these acthrtties shams 
your concern for your children and for the cooununity they are a 
part <rf. 

All parents receive report cards and lesutes of rtandaidiwd te^. 
They fmivide an oppwtunity to Udk dmit sdiool, schoolwork^ and 
attitudes toward sdmil wtth your child. But leport cmis aie sent cmt 
only periodically- Oay to day, parents can review their children's 
lH>mew(^ ssk aimit fm^edte^ aiul he^> the^ children structure 
lime. AU me examples of monittning your child's prpgiess. 

Helpiiig with Ho me nyoffc 

You can do a number of things in your home as well. Parents can 
help tl^ diildrra and suppmt the sdiool pogram 1^ providing 
rt^ular study times, with no dtetractioftt, and <|uiet frfaces to work. 
Est^istung a routine hdps. Rramnber tlw ritt^ of birth and story 
time with your fmschoolef? In a ^in&^ maimer, setting a»€ie a par* 
ticubr time and fotkiwing a paiticubr loutine makes lurniewmk and 
study become a nattuatty npeded pMt of the day. A time ivithottt 
outside inlmttptkms is essmtid* Some chMdien do best if they do 
their homework before dtrmer, whflle others pefer after dmner. The 
time ui not important the legiikutty to! 

Homework and studying invcrfve thinking. Thinkii^ is easiest in a 
quiet place, away fnmn traffic aiMl tnteiiupHcms. It need not be 
elabmte— |ust a tatrfe aiMl diak^ in a welMtt romi wiU do. Btit it 
shouU be quiet and neat, with emmg^ room to spread oirt tlie 
pipm aiui InxAs. It hel|» to mate sure in advance that the 
t»ce»ary supf4ies are availaUe« These indtide pencil, pm, paper, 
scbsors, tape, rt^— stomd in a sNie bm tf ne^ be. Prep^ng for 
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ihe expected needs of diildien wifl make il easkT fur I hem io "i 
on wtth it." 



Ass^ments v«y in cim^xily and length. Often chiidien of 
any age will be asfced to do a hing-ienn pniject llut will be loo mud) 
vdvtk for one n%hi. Because diSdren frequmUy lack die planning 
skitfs to manage Im^-tenn woA successfully, parents can help them 
flunk thniugh how to break a bi^ge fauo maw^«Me subUttka. 
Don't do it for your children. Instead talk about what has to be 
dune« how it o^ghl be dune, mtd make of wbtadis* what will 
be needed at each step, and when they should be done. This will 
help your children stnictiure what needs to be done and helps them 
leam how to ofgani/e for future assignments. 

Coachmg may be the most useful way Io help your child with 
homework. The focus m coaching is on aonmipUshing the 
homework, not on tutoring or lemediatiofl. Let your chiMien talk 
Ihmugh the assigmnem. Let them explnn what they think needs to 
be done, what the answers are, and how they arrived at those 
answers. Where they aren't dear, or you don't understand, ask them 
to explain further. In coaching, you do not do tfie assignment, you 
guide your chiMren along, helping them to dartfy and flesh out their 
thinking. 

Too many students think they have homework only if il is written 
work to be turned in the next day. If a teacher asks students io write 
the d^inilions of some wonfe «mI turn in the ass^^nment, most 
students Witt do it. On the oUun- hand, when a teacher asks shidents 
to study the ttefinitions of words or rmim a chapter, students often 
igiwre llw i^s^nment. If you fmd that ymu* ch^ oftfy studies the 
night before a lesi, you might sugg^t » brief study period each 
evening in addition to any written homework assignments. This wilt 
be easy if there is rouliiw regubr study time. Titis may make the dif- 
ference between success and failure over the kmg haul. 

Remember I hat homework is primarily your children's responsibility. 
If you find yourself doing your children's homework for them or 
helping with nwich of their homework, something is wrong. Talk it 
over with your chUdren, and if need be with their teachers. Part of 
wh^ students should leam from homework is to organize their lime 
and Io work effkienUy without an adidt's supervisMin. 

Monitoring Your CtiUd's Progress 

Iff you have monitored your child's progress, you will know whether 
the sduKil pr^am is meeting your chikl's needs. If yuu are m 
doubt, make an appointment wtth your chiM's teaclter. IVfake your 
concerns known as specificdly as p(»sible. If you fed ymir child 
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needs special services, such as those of a reading spedaUsI, discuss 
with the dj^nxm teadm and the |Mmc^. 

If jwur chiM is not getting what you beUfwe is necessary, go outside 
tlK school fm hd|>— e^pecMlly wlwn ^frarte to grt the sdiocd h> les- 
pond ^fHupfiAldy have heen umuccesird. If your dUkbvn have 
shown peisi^ent difficulty in lenning to read, write, or both, you 
shoidd consider having them fuUy Itsted. Try afl the possSiie steps 
wttMn the system before going outside, hit once it becomes dm 
that school or district personnel cannot or will not help, be sure to 
go outside. Again, coUeges and universities in your area aie likely to 
be of help. School personnel should be able to make 
leco nu nendations. 

Encourotf ng Reading for Fun 

Schocd books are not the be-^ and eml-id of rea<Ui%. Encourage 
readily Iot the fun of it ami as a free-time activity. Most chUdivn 
wfll learn koff to n^. Whether they unU read depends in large part 
upwi the encouragement Ihey receive and the example their parents 
set {BNR. p, 26). 

A family readii^ hour is always appropriate. And so is reding 
aloud. School-age children can appreciate the beauty of language, 
the po^ (rf wril-phneed ^ieas. 

Trips to the lilvary and. when possibte, to bood^toies are even more 
impratant «MKe your children can reafj cn their own. Providing time 
ii» reading at honw may mean curtaiiH^ Idevision. But the payoff 
win be gains in reading achievement. One way to provide reading 
time might be to establish a going-to-bed time and a lights-out lime 
and allow your child to read in between {BNR, pp. 26-27). 

Your difldren should be allowed to dioose their own books, 
^though you may disappnnw ol an occask>nal dwice they may make 
{BNR, p. 27). When paiente allow chikiren to choose their own 
reading matnials and encourage reeling as a tetsure time activity, 
children read mme and improve their reading. 

The public library is an ekceUent resource for your children. If they 
do not already have tlmr own library canfc, now is the time to get 
them. Many librarians are .•>|>ccially trained to help children find 
hooks that will appeal to them. Librarians can also help your 
children learn to kxrate materiab for sduioi research profects. Many 
families find that setting aside a specific lane each week to vbil the 
library provides both parents and children with a recurring adven- 
ture they can both look forward to. You may dso want to seriously 
' consider gwing books or magazine subscriptkms as presents. Putting 
books and reading in this special class of Hems wUI leinfurce the 
value you |Mace on readir^. 
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Afterword: Next Steps 



The more elements of gowi parenting, food tcadiing, and 
good schooling children cxpericfMC, the greater the 
likelihood that they wiU achieve their potential as reader. 

(llNJt. p. 117) 

The Commssim on Readii^ was f onmd to ciitici^ review the 
great mass of research and theory on beginning reading fitd 
langua^ comprehension. Their leport translalcs this vast reseaidi 
into ways to improve in^niction hu aO chiMien (0NR, p. 123). Only 
a small part irf its wealtfi oi iitfonnaUon is oovned m these pages. 

Becoming a Naiifm of Rmdm caHs upon us all to adhrdy particulate in 
creating a hterate society. Parents, teacheis^ school personnd, and 
policymakers each have different but very complementary roles that 
will help us reach that goal. Parents, however^ have what may be 
the nto^ crucial rofe. 

Becoming a Natm ^ Re^trs cdSis upon parents to 

lay the foandMfam lor tcuning to read.. .|byl inl9nnally 
teadiing preschool cfaUdrrn about reading and writing by 
readlt^ aloud to them, discussing stories and events, en- 
cou»gii« them to team letters and words and tcachiim them 

about the world araund them. .. .In addttioa lo laying a 
foundation, parente need to ladlB^ the powth of tiiclr 
children's ieadii«g by laidng them to abrui»^ cncoonging 
readUig as a free time activity and supporting hmncworiu 

<BNR. p. 57) 

This is only a part of the pidure. Becoming a Nation of Riodm calls for 
" preschool and kindergarten reading readine» programs {that) focus 
on reading, writing, and oral language." (BNR, p. 117) 

Beaming a Nation of Readers recommends that teachers 

• maintain classrooms that are both Simulating and disciplined 
{BNR, p. 118); 

• present wdl-designed phonics instrudton when teaching beginning 
reading {BNR. p. 118); 
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Adding books to a summer fun list 



BrLEABSLLSrSTElN 
There are more than a mlUIon 
ctUUrm in Indiana s^ooia 
fij^aily one*thtrd <^ them in 
gradM six throug}! nine. And it 
Is during these crltteal middle*, 
grade yean that stodents* read* 
ing scores begin to.plumBWt.' 

Y0U14 a^^Mismts need extra 
support If thtgr are to be liiv<^v«d 
in readli^ especially during the 
summer. Such support must 
come from parents. It haa been 
estimated that 79 percent of prl* 
maiy age children's parents are 
highly involved with their chil- 
dren's reading. But the amount 
of -parental enomiragonent drops 
drastically In the middle*grades 
age group, when only 29 pemnt 
oC: parents help chUdren read 
more. 

n .This is the s^ -grmip that 
finds itself with easy accos to 
oUwr forms of enlerUlnment 
chat overshadow reading. Televi- 
sion and video games have long 
stood as easy altemauvea to lei- 
sure time reading, other outside 
interests such as sports and so- 
cial acuviues also are likely to 
take precedence over readii^ 

N0N8 or these is inherently 
bad or sh<»tld bt avoided, but 
reading should be remembered 
and inclined In the list of day-to- 
day activity. 

Joan Rigdon and Alecla 
Swasy in a recent WaU Street 
JoumsJ article pointed out that 
the "literacy problem is rooted in 
modem culture, where flashy 
distractions easily win short at- 
tention spsns away from literary 
pursuits. Instead of reading, 
writing letters or discussing {.oti- 
tic, students spend their free 
time watching television, talking 
on> the phone, zapping video 
monsters and ^laying sports." 




They emphaslaed how vital 
the middle-gtade years are to 
reading. In Junior high school, 
students' reading habits may be 
shattered "when they suddenly 
face a myriad of social pres- 
sures." 

Middle-srade students face 
many problems. "Many ar« cop- 
ing with the lure of or the 
jam of dhroree . - * More activi- 
ties vie for students' attention." 

No matter how hecMc life 
gets, families always seem to 
find time for the things that are 
Important to them. One of those 
things should be reading with a 
child. Although school is out for 
the summer, it Is not only an 
excellent time for children to 
learn, but it also is a time to 
haw fun and enhance readlna 
sitilla. 

RSSEARCB SHOWS that 
many children who do not read 
during the summer find them- 
.seives behind when th^ return 
to school in the fall ChUdren 
with maiginal reading skiUs suf- 
fer most over the summer with- 
out help. These children need to 
realize that reading can be fun. 
Parents can use the summer 
months to stress the Importance 
of reading in a child's spare Ume 
by increasing family reading 
time. 

Hoy can families keep the 



momentum for reading durli^ 
the «immer months? l&sy. Tht 
chlM can become invdived fn 
somethlr^ as simple as re^tng 
and discussing the local newspa- 
^ each day with a parent 
Adults tend to discard the news- 
p^tr after the cursory "thumb- 
thrm^" without realizing the 
teaching tool that Is literally in 
th^ gnsp. The new^per con- 
tains a wealth Informauon 
that is presented in a relativdy 
easy to read format No matter 
how old children may be. there 
are secUons that wiU interest 
them. 

The whole family can make a 
trip to the public libraiy where 
there are thousands of exciting 
books waiting to be discovered. 
Many libraries have lists of 
books th^ families can enjt^ 
together, reading silently or 
aloud, at home or on vacation. 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES make 

children and teen-age coil'«tlons 
Irresistibly inviting during the 
summer months, onen providing 
contents and clubs to pronMte 
reading. 

Children watch adults and 
learn from them. They can learn 
that the library is a warm and 
exciUng place: or they can get 
the impression that the library is 
a place where adults do not ven* 
ture beeauw leading only has a 
place in school 

The best ume to encoura^ a 
child's summer reading is now. 
Unlock the door to reading by 
having your child read this very 
arude. Then sit down and de- 
cide how you and your child can 
make this summer fun with 
reading. 

Lefstein. of fndianapolia, is 
deputy director of the Indmna 
YouthJnatttute. 
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MipuiRM Md iisiviiMpcn for ^Mvn oliv a 

m^cubiM do not lake adwrtisiQi^ M eoq^ 

it often aSlowed. Cbfldren irt n olwho andtenoo, and tfat 

niw wsw of iJfliit medfai b Ihe most ofRdeot my to raach IIwiil 



most dsuUedbetwecfi 1986 and 1991, with 
81 nor tftfea. aeovdiiig to |8«taHr Samir 
Htoni St tha UidmnBy of Mining 



h y S.K. L i ^ i 

Satuniagr montag hi8 beoi the 
kraie hue <tf ddUrai'a tdevi- 
sion for decades* That may 
aoon dsaive. NB(rii Satord^ 
n»Hnib^ pngrama have bera 
miOeriiv Ihan tow ntiog^ 
w«rk has decided to get oiit 'Ve'kv fol^ 
to abandon Satunl^r morning eartoraa^'* 
91^ HoiBt St^ NB(7a dbneetor ^ sodal 
anddevdcqpn^ntalroseaxtb* 

Todagr's parents prefer to plop their 
chiUren in Ihmt of a tdeviaion daring the 
hours after school, from 4 to 6 p.m. 
I^venty'idi^ percent ftf diQdren aged 2 to 
II watch TV before ifinmgy ffwiipared with 

S. K List i$ a fttdasw$ writer Hving in 
TruTrumsbwg, New York 



24 percent w)u> give thehr parenti an extra 
hour of sle^ on Satorday m(»iiif^» ae- 
emtling to Sfaimm Market Beceardb ^ 
rmL Uke evnrymie datr cfafUren epeid 
tlie mopt time watddiv prime-time TV. 
CMdm am an audlraoe woitii tvgefc- 



less dBdent Advertlaen ire looking for 
bettv iragv to td^w mesngBB to Amori- 
cao yooUL Incrwaaliigty, tl^ we turning 
toinafliiliwg,pew}W4ien^mda&>i. 
Chlldren'f ▼ervtona of Sporta lUna- 

Stnwm, and Contumtr ReporU an 
i«a4y being thumbed by littie Unda. The 
number of perio(fieala for youagrten alo 
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Fifty-seven percent of children read 
magarinfm, aceoording to Funela Baxtor, 
eRBGO^ vice pnskteft ^ Smmona Mar* 
ket Research Bureau. ThU is mora than 
the ahare of children who read a>mSe 
books. Children who magBzinea are 
slightly more liMy to be boys than giria, 
and they are also more likely than 
nonreadov to live in U^ineome honae- 
holda. Compared with the audience for 

cMdnils TV. th^ are a analler and UMin 
sdeetgroupi 

The demographica are convineing 
enough that many established efaiklrsn's 
TV shows are now crossing over to print 
The Uat of eroaaoven indndea S$wm 
Stmt Magnifu, the monthly NiM- 
od$tm, Fo^s gidt'Clw^magaiine. and 
Dianey'a Duck 1^$. S$$ttmt Slutff 
Af o^atiiM, like ita psrent taleviaioa 
alunr. haa • ^nmg eifeKia&mal r^^*"*? 
Bat the magaiine'a parenfea' guide 
carried ahttost 200 pagea of advertiaii^ 
inl^ 

A brand new magarine called Spark 
taigeta the creative aide of chOdnB «Bd 6 
to 11. It's fiUed with «rt wd writtng 
l»ro\|eeta, pli» ada tor CmyidB crayon^ 
Pentel pena, and Fruit Stx^ gum. The 
prq^eta 'te thii^ Uda can do on their 



Place 



to Find 
Children 



own 'With mintraal wsiitaiict fipoa ptf- 
enti," laan mana«iog StnidL 
But tbt marketing ]^an ii aimed squaraly 
at nuHQ and dad. Spark ft»r PmtnU, a 
16-pafB lomt in tbt Novaraber iasae. 
ineladet a cnattva gulda and tips on 
u^mrififf diildres to art mttamiraa in a 

Soma magadnea Anr childmi tiy to at- 



tabUah brand loyalty at an early aga. 
Sporti lUmtmttifBr Kitb mada a Wg 
whan it waa launched by Time lne, 
fai 1989. FoOowing tha dabiit, ttwn-pub- 
Uahar Asa Moora aaid. "Wa baliava 
ddldren maka Imnd (faidriona veiy Mrfy 
that tbqr viB cany fata thdr adult Ihrna." 

Cumut pd)li«her Suaan Sacfai definea 
"brand loyalty^ broadly. One of the mag- 



a^ne'a primary parposea, aha aaya, 
ii "fighting illitaraey and eraating 
lohg-tam raadara. Another la getting 
tha magadna into tha handa of thoaa 
who eovldn't otherwiaa afford it.* 
About 250,000 firee eopiaa of SI for 
Kids are distributed natlonwidt to elaia- 
roomi in low-incoroe ichooU, along with 
a monthly teachar'a guide. Tha pro- 
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gnm ia co^ucmd bsf tilt advBrtiMi* 

lm»uM it oftm tdrartisen s mix of 
flfijdbiUty ifid |iivclfloB In indiiog cliQ« 
dm* OoB advsftlsvv WlMtioi^ dfivBd s 
BtdMoiptioii on onMl buxci; iiwthiHr» 
MeOraakfs, coim)d^i^ a Qntz^^ 
fitims goidb to* tMcte^ oaei 

''We help Aihreitisert whttUdi 
Ifl^t" siye Sadsi* '^A tot of our emth^ 
[nnterial] b busy, cotoiftdt ftou airi &iter- 
acttveiestnewfleU." 

ownm irfSf/br Xidt alio edCleet 
iiwtttfaiiia<rf fafo ni >rtto rt)Otttti 
era. Paid sulMcribwa draw an average 
of about $4 a week In allowance. That 
amoanta to |12S milUoa in apeading 
momy e^ year. 11» €onr ia geand to a 
fifth-pade leader, biA tiie crarige reader 
iaaUgMy younger about 9 erlCL About 



Many cstjblishe<l 
children's TV shows 
are now crossing 
over to print. 



the Mitkflt Attantk stetM of Nev York, 
Pennsylvani*, and Nt«r Jeney, and th» 
East North Centnd 8tat«i (tf Ohio, lodi- 
ana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 
Boys otitnumbor giris two to wse in Uw 
leadfisidi^^ 

If boys outnumber giria, why doea 5/ 
forKidB give equal attenticm to women'a 
sporta? PerhqM it*a beeaoM Uie mag- 
aiine*9 n»I fi»liH2im are affloei^ wurk- 
ing Qoajito* Mm than 70 poreent of tim 
larettta itf paid aobwribera fiB between 
the agea of 86 and 44^ and more than 
three-quartera of the parenta have at- 
tended eollege. The parenta' median 
househdd teeme b IHTOOl 

Many chOiken's magadnea do accept 
advOTttab^ bit some of the ad4kee ny^ 
rines still seek relationah^ with bnai* 
n^swa. M PImat I^bw) ia an «wir» 
n»ital magadne finr readen 6 to 12; 



prints in «^ reo^eted pq)er and 
piA&hed by the VemanMiaaed FB 
datlOT The magaiine Awe not cany ad* 
« y< 4ri ng; but thf finyrriatim dftet fnfffnr- 
age *^0rp<a^ apowmhip*" One anch 
amtrOutkm remteed in a fb&i^ 
aageftemtiieR rtagonia doftfa^geoiiqiaiy 
in the qaing 1991 laauet dnerihtng the 
CCTipany^eomnUtinmt topraaanrtegna" 
tore. 

Om of the largnt^dreulatira ehlld- 
rai'a magaainee ia NstiomU (kograg^ic 
World, with 1.2 million jMQfing rndm* 
The magKbie carrtea no ada, juat aa the 
grown-up veraion of National On- 
graphic refkaed adv«rtiaing for many 
yeam Bm **the ponOiiBty <tf ads haa bean 
diaeuaaedt* aaya World editor Pat 
RobblnaL 'It ia our bMrd^ pdiey not to 
carry them* but thaf a not to aiQr that the 
prii^ wim% dumge^'* 

It'a fair to asaume that ZiUionM wiU 
never eany adralWiv. Uto ddid of 
aumir/Sqmtf^ ZtBiow ia an advocate fisr 
a market'' it aaya haa IS biOkm a 
year to qiend Tto blim>nth|y magadne*a 
mbriM k to h^ ddldrai grt the most fnr 
thdr monqr* Toys, peanut butter, jeana, 
maS-in duba, ana TV dsowa have all been 
smitinised. One rfifttlar feature ia "The 
Swaky which eneour^ea kida to 
read fine pdnt and apcA ad double-talk. 

The SMMMO aidwribera to ^iUi^ 
highly kivolved with tiie mi«ate «We do 
reader surv^ after every inuet'' aaya 
ed&or Qiariotte Baedwr. A Imndred ddl- 
fben ftem acraaa tiie countiy make up the 
nodnet Teat Taamt and a laisar pand of 
aubacribm r^gulariy adviara ataff on 
producta tilie nmga^bie evid^atBBL 

Some ehOdmi'i magarines have been 
arofxiH} tor gramtioin, siKh aa Sangtr 
Rick, Criek^ and HighliglUi fir ChU- 
drm. But even these are mehing out. 
CVidssf • WiK3ia pub^lishen, Carus Corpo- 
ration, intniduced the monthly Ladybmg 

Ite ymovn' readevB in 1990. TIm AmV*** 
Aide ataff abo prodwea yoi0^ ^ Boefc- 
YOfd, an environmentai mtgaiine for ddl- 
dren aged 3 to fiu Itls an inqmbaUa idea- 
print media for people who haven't 
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tosRMMl to md. But tim idd» ia gnnring 
b e cauae therad cuatoeiara arayewmy^ 

The midn reawn the expletive 
growth fa difldPw'Sainiyiineata not ad" 
^^eitiaerlitteraaLIttetiie^vwIfigQunter 
of we&ed uc a ted parrota ud grandpai^ 
eida who want to give erary advantage to 
thdr imgeny. For eaamidet NiMomal 
GMffTOfAie WorU began 16 yean Mgo 
when G&Mit M. Groavenv» praaidant and 
diairman ot the board at tim National 
Oec^rqthiG Sodi^f became coacOT^ 
that faia d^Idrm were watchiiyt too much 
TV. "^wanted to launch a magaz^ that 
would offlsf good competition tot tdevialon 
and dSnr tto aame igrpea <tf quattty mate" 
rid aa <rther Geographic producta,'* aaya 
Fat RdMna. ""Eaaentially, thatfa bam our 
ndarion aince then.^ 

The miaaion may remain unchanged, 
but Robbina aaya the magaatee'a deaign 
ami featuraa are ahvaya ewdviiv '^ecatae 
kida are not a atatie population.'* The 
World nt^ monlton changea in that 
population with cUklren^a foeua groupa» 
poat-piMeation aurv^ and andyda ot 
their ''enormoua ammmt of mail— hun- 
dreda <tf pieeea eveiy moi^h." 

OJniVEilUMIIGi 

New ^ > ap« B are utit ov»ioddng diihirai, 
either. Btoe tiian two4hirda (68 peramt) 
of temagen read at leart OM deify newa- 
pq)er a wed^ aeeonfing to Sfanmoaa Mai^ 
ket Reaearch Bureau. Not worpMi^^ 
readerahip inmam with age: hdf of 
teeimgere (Kged 12 to 17) read both daQy 
and Ston^ editkma of a newipaper* The 
denN>grqihiea of teenaged newapaper 
readm are aimilar to Uum of addta. 
WUte teenagma are mm Ukely to read 
than bUeka, for example, and Sunday 
readerdi^ia higher than wedcday reader* 
ddpi Teoa who Uve in tte Nwtbeaat are 
mmt likely to read a newapqier, i^iUe 
time hi the South aid in rard arree are 
leaatlik^. 

Dwfiitt of newqiapen now print i^pedd 
aedioBa &r ddUren. Tbe trnticmd leader 
mey be a weddty diOdren^ aeeticm hi the 
FoH Worth Star^Td^/rma called ICIaaa 



Acla."11« mtierial in tile 12i«ge nqifile- 
moft b vyadkaled to abml 20 oOor |Ni' 
pen. Arttdfl ti^ilet ruga from what it 
meiiii to be edojited to getting a fiir 
riuike at allowBnce time. Hie taiget is a 
reador aged 8 to 14, te^ e^ar auran CoK 
iasFS bCT 800 to 500 pieeei of «iBe% mafl 
also eoise froai Uatiergartnen and high 
Bchooi gtodgfltai 

Several «eeUt7 paget ami aeetiou in 
the Chia^ Tribtme ire aimed at chil- 
dren, iadudi^ '^pota," in the Sni^ay 
ftmniea: "In^te." a &riiion qwtU^t; 
Tir^ Plus," on edwol spcsta; and 
Z," which indsdn a panel of high school 
movhB F B vi ew er a. "Hemsjptpen have an 
aging affitotee," sa^ TViten* eondci 
tor John Lux, so th^ nsist try to develq> 
fliedal^hahft among yom^graMpb 

There are even signs of an emerging 
diBdmi's fBifio netMwk. Kmdreds of sta* 
tions alres^ feed the vomioos appetite 
teentgers have {(s pop muiie. But in Mb- 
i^apoha, WWrC-AM oflfers news, theater, 
and mtniG fiv yoangv diQdn» in a ftnnat 
called "Radio Aahs." Owner Chris Dahl 
8IQI9 his station readns 50 to 60 percent 
cfaibimi under age 12 in SL Paul and Mht- 
ne^xtlis. He hopes to project the station 
via satellite to other markets, and he's 
looking for badcoia 

He isn't alone. Philadelphia-based 
KkiwBvesk also txying to gather afBMes 
and support. In Cleveland, the Kids' 
Choice Broadcasting Network shut down 
ayearago. 

Chikiren's radio is an idea ahead of ita 
time. Part of the problem is an almost 
total lack of infonnation on how young 
children u*e ndio. The ArUtruu Coinpaqy 
gathers information on radio ose fSrom 
diaries kept by 124o-17-y8ar-<^ for «x- 
ami^ It WDuki be posaibie to do a study 
of younger chUdren, uaing adult aaais- 
tsnce, says vice president Tom MeCar- 
skey. Bat so far, few advertisers have 
expressed any interest in knowing the 
answem 

Measuring the audience for any kind 
ofmedia is a tricky boshieaa. When the ao- 
dienee ia children, the taak geta even 






Nam TwA, flY 



trickier. Advertisers wiio sponsor child- 
ren's television programs can get esti- 
mates of the number of 2>to^year-old 
and 6-to-n-year-old viewers, but it's al- 
most imp o ss ib le to gauge the aceuncy of 
those estimates. 

Artitron's ScanAmeriea system mes- 
sures televiskm audiences using a '^pte 
meter," which combines a remote cuutitd 
wand and a measuring device wired to 
the seL Eadi member rf a participating 
honaehoM is aaignedacode to enter when 
tbtf start and atop watching TV. Very 
yqqng chiMrBn aw rapr e aen ted by (^der 



Chihicef? ^jre more likely 
to jn.ijia/ines tfujn 
comic hooks. 



household members, says MeCaraksy. 
Older children gat qMdal colaring-hook 

remember whteb battone to poik But 
whim yoxi come right down to it^ no om 
kDGWt how often ddUtrai (bi^get to use the 



If tte p^ofde meter system is ucurste, 
SfttmtiqrmmiiiiigcartooM 
tnmbte- Between 1900 and 1991, the A.C. 
Nlelien Company's people meters re- 
oaxted a 13 percent dedine In S^orday 
morning TV-watching among children 
aged 2 to 11. SaturdiQr n»mdng ca rt oon s 
pmbm an estimM 1800 ndOion a ymr 
in ad rpvenne to fte natworka, aeeoyding 
to MedioiB€sk magarine, so a 13 pment 
drop hi viewers could &mt the networks 
ISS miUioa Networii oecuttves ai^ that 
for some reaacm, children rimjdy didn't 
posh the buttons this fUL But Arbitran 
has been using people meters since 
1986, and their data show a 16 pereent 
de^ne in Saturday morning viewing over 
fiveyearsip 

It*a easier to gauge children's use of 
print media. And fortunate for the im>- 
ducers of time nmiia, it*s nay to prove 
that ddUm infh^iee UBfow <tf dc^^ 
year in consumer spending. As long aa 
cfaildrsn remain a ch(dce maricet segiueut^ 
media opttcoa fiv thras should pvwmore 
plentiftilt more sophisticated, and more 
itociMeds e 
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10 Blueprints for Healthy Development 



The Indiana Yoi^ In^io^'s bb^aiitt beallby de- 

tfiat eveiy diild in Indiam— legaidte^ of face, gesKier, 
ethnicity, hancficqqring conditioiu get^iniphical l ocat ion 
or ecommik status — descives an eqpial op p w t imi t y to 
gprow uqp in a safe^ healthy, and mntining envimimenL 

BUILDING A HEALIHY BODY 

Imliana*s ywth will he ben at full tenn ami nofrool 
bixth to l^althy mothei^ Ttey will rcctivc a 
wen-baImK«d diet in ttlequ^ ^^pply to gtow strong 
bodies u> acoqtfable for tteir age. They 
be pnovided a balaim of physical activity and ttSL in 
a safe and canng aivironment. Ttiey and tteir family 
will have to good iittdkal caie and edu^dional 
oiqxfftiinilics thai tcMh them how to attain from l^th- 
endangering activities and engage in beallhHenhancing 
activities. 

BUILDING POSITIVE RELAHONSHIPS 

Indiana*s children will nperieim kxvc and oat of jmrenls 
ax^othersignificdntadults. They vnUdevek^whoIesraie 
relationshii^ while learning to work coUaboratively with 
peers ami mlult& 

BUILDING SELF ACCXFTANCE 

Indiana^s childm and ycHUh will perceive itemselves 
as lovable* and c^^ble; they wiU act with self-ranfidei^, 
self-reliai^, self-diicctkMi, and control. They will take 
pride in their ffixomplishn^ts. As they devel(^ self- 
«teem, they will have pmitive feelings about tteir own 
uniqueness as weU as thai of otters. 

BUILDING ACTIVE MINDS 

fodiana's young peopte will ime stimulating and nur- 
tuiing environments that build on their individual ex* 
periem^esandexpandtheirioKywIedgB. Eachyoungper^n 
will reach his or ter own potential* gaining literacy and 
numeric skills that empowo* the lifelong pro(^ of asking 
questions, collecting and analyzing infotmation. and for- 
mulating valid conclusions. 

BUILDING SPIRIT & CHARACTER 

Indiana's ycnmg people will grow up learning to aiticulale 
aiHl immlcate values upon «^h to make eth^ decisions 
and promote the common good Within safe boundaries* 
children and youth will test limits and tmderstaiui le- 
lationships between actions and consequew^* 



BUILDING CREATIVnY AND JOY 
Indiffla*s young pei^^ will have divme iq^xmunities 
to devdf^ t^r tatoite in cieative csqat^ion (e^g^ music* 
daiu»* Iiteratiife» vimal arts* theato); to qquedaie the 
creative talents of cMhers; ami to p»tieii»te in recre^ional 
^vities tl^ injure conmi^ve* Ufekmg satUfaction* 

BUILDING A CARING COMMUNITY 

Indiana^scOTinmnities win cncotirsge their yc«^ 
to see ttemsdves as vahicd pait^pams in comnumity 
life. In addition tobeing lecip^its of sorvioes that expre^ 
the ccnnmunities* amoems f«thetr safety and well-being, 
ycHi^ citizens will become r^ourpes who vfiU improve 
their sumHmdings* wnioit the well-being <tf others, and 
particii^ in decisitms that affeA community life* 

BUILDING A GLOBAL PERSPECTIVE 

Imliana*$ children and youth will ksan to see themselves 
^ {fflrt of tte gtobal ccmmumity* beycmd ^hnic* leUgious* 
.>t^ ami i^on^ boimdaries. In fcmial and infcnmal 
efhi^onal experieims, they will have opportunities to 
becon^ familiar with the histmy* political isaies, lan- 
gua^s^ culttuts* and ecc^stems that affect global life 
and future well-being. 

BUILDING ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE 

Imliana*s young people will be exposed to a variety of 
^iucational and empk^ment ejtperiei^ that will con- 
tribute to vocational ami cbtc^ optkn». Tteir fonnal 
and informal educational experiei^es will prepare ttem 
to make the trarsition from sctool to work* \o contribute 
to tl» l^ior force, ami to i»rticiimte in an economk 
envinmmoit that will grow b^masingly more complex 
and wilt require lifelong learning. 

BUILDING A HUMANE ENVIRONMENT 

All chilchen will have scc^ to a physically ^e en- 
vironment* free from ^use* neglect, exploitation* and 
c^herfonns of violas. Ttey will have adequate housing 
and living conditions; safe netghtxvhoods; clean air, food* 
and wat^. Their ravironnmit will be free &om toxins, 
dnigs* alcohol* and tobi^o. All children will have an 
opportunity to learo how to protect Iteir environment 
for the future. 
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